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The Joint Maritime Commission 
and the Maritime Work of the I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation celebrated its thirtieth 
anniversary in 1949 ; now, in 1950, its oldest industrial com- 
mittee—the Joint Maritime Commission—has been in existence 
for a like period of time. The Commission has the distinction 
of being the only bipartite body in an otherwise tripartite 
organisation, doubtless because it was set up on the model of 
the bipartite negotiating bodies which already existed in the 
shipping industries of certain countries before the Organisation 
came into being. In a sense, the maritime work of the Organisa- 
tion has always formed a special field of activity, in which the 
Commission has played an important part. It has therefore been 
considered of interest to review the work and achievements of 
this body against the background of the maritime activities of 
the Organisation as a whole. 


re his welcoming address to the Thirteenth Session of the 

Joint Maritime Commission, held in London in January 
1945, the Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin (then Minister of Labour 
and National Service of the United Kingdom) said : 


Shipping has always been one of the most international of all 
industries. It has been one of the vital means of surmounting the 
barriers which keep the nations apart. The more the shipping 
industry can do to bridge the gap which separates the nations, the 
more hope there will be for the future of the world. In view of the 
eminently international character of the industry, it was natural 
that the International Labour Organisation should set up a Joint 
Commission in that industry. The success which has always attended 
its work has drawn attention to the desirability of similar joint 
bodies being set up in other industries.* 





1 Such committees, but organised on a tripartite basis, have now been 
set up for nine other industries: building, civil engineering and public 
works ; coal mines ; inland transport ; iron and steel ; metal trades ; petro- 
leum ; plantations ; and textiles. 
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The establishment of the Commission dates back, in fact, 
to the Third Session of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, in March 1920, when it decided that— 

A joint commission of twelve members should be appointed, 
consisting of five shipowners and five seamen chosen by the Genoa 
Conference [the second International Labour Conference, and the 
first such conference devoted entirely to maritime questions] and 
two members chosen by the Governing Body. This commission will 
assist the technical maritime service of the Labour Office and will 
be consulted on questions of maritime labour. It will meet when 
convoked by the Chairman of the Governing Body, who will preside 
at its deliberations. 


During its thirty years of existence, the Commission has 
held a total of fifteen sessions. Despite a provision in its 
original standing orders that it should “in principle ” meet 
in Geneva, only five sessions have been held there : the First 
(November 1920), Seventh (January 1927), Eighth (March 1928), 
Fourteenth (December 1947) and Fifteenth (November 1948). 
A short meeting also took place at Geneva in November 1935, 
in conjunction with the meeting of a tripartite technical 
conference to consider revision of the Minimum Age at Sea 
Convention (No. 7). The French Ministries of Labour and 
of the Mercantile Marine were hosts in Paris to the Second 
(March 1922), Fifth (April 1925), Sixth (May 1926), Ninth 
(April 1929), Tenth (December 1933) and Eleventh (March 
1935) sessions. The Ministry of Labour of the United King- 
dom received in London the Third (December 1923), Twelfth 
(June 1942) and Thirteenth (January 1945) sessions. The 
Fourth Session (September 1924) was held in the Provincial 
Council Buildings at San Sebastian, Spain. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In reaching its decision to set up the Commission, the 
Governing Body was influenced by views which had been 
expressed in 1919 when the establishment of the I.L.O. was 
being considered. 

As early as February 1919, the International Congress 
of Seamen’s Organisations had adopted a proposal, presented by 
the French delegation, urging that it was as necessary to effect 
a speedy improvement in the conditions of work of seamen 
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as in the conditions of work of shore workers; that in all 
maritime countries there existed special legislation and separate 
Government departments to administer the legal provisions 
relative to maritime workers; and that as it did not appear 
that maritime labour questions fell within the competence 
of the International Labour Organisation which was about 
to be set up, the Congress pressed for the establishment of 
both a “ permanent general conference for the international 
regulation of maritime labour ”, and an “ international super- 
visory office for maritime labour ” controlled by a governing 
body, which would function in respect of seamen in the same 
manner as the I.L.0. was to function for shore workers. 
The representatives of the employers and the workers would 
be, respectively, those of shipowners, heads of shipping under- 
takings or fishing concerns and those of different grades of 
seamen and of fishermen. 

The International Federation of Seamen transmitted this . 
resolution to the Commission on International Labour Legis- 
lation appointed by the Peace Conference in 1919. The Com- 
mission examined it carefully, but decided, on the suggestion 
of the French delegate, that the creation of two permanent 
labour organisations, one dealing exclusively with the condi- 
tions of workers on land and the other with the conditions of 
work of seamen, should be avoided. It therefore adopted a 
resolution stating that “ the very special questions concerning 
the minimum conditions to be accorded to seamen might be 
dealt with at a special meeting of the International Labour 
Conference devoted exclusively to the affairs of seamen ”. 
When the International Labour Conference itself met in its 
First Session at Washington in the autumn of 1919 and 
adopted the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, it included 
transport by sea and inland waterways within the scope of 
the Convention, but added to Article 1 a paragraph stipulating 
that the detailed provisions for applying the principle of the 
eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour week to transport by sea 
and on inland waterways should be determined by “ a special 
conference dealing with employment at sea and on inland 
waterways ”. Thus, the international seamen’s organisations 
obtained satisfaction for their demand for an international 
conference, but the question remained open whether their 
claims for an autonomous maritime labour office would be 
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pressed. Albert Thomas, the Director of the International 
Labour Office, discussed this point with representatives of 
the seamen’s organisations, which decided to renounce their 
request for a separate maritime labour organisation on condi- 
tion that a maritime section of the Office and a joint commission 
of shipowners and seamen were set up. These were the cir- 
cumstances in which the question was brought before the 
Governing Body, and in the light of which it decided to estab- 
lish a Joint Commission to advise the Governing Body on 
maritime questions. 

The final stage in the establishment of the tradition that 
maritime questions require special consideration and special 
machinery was the adoption by the International Labour 
Conference in 1921, at its Third Session, of a resolution in 
the following terms : 


Seeing that misunderstanding may arise as to the position of 
those employed in the mercantile marine with regard to Conventions 
and Recommendations to be passed by the International Labour 
Conference, it is hereby resolved that no such Conventions or 
Recommendations shall apply to those employed in the mercantile 
marine unless they have been passed as a special maritime question 
on the agenda. All questions on maritime affairs put forward for 
consideration by conferences should be previously considered by 
the Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour Office. 


During subsequent years, this resolution has been inter- 
preted to mean that, as a general rule, Conventions and 
Recommendations applying to seafarers will be considered by 
maritime sessions of the Conference, and that only exception- 
ally will such questions be referred to general sessions of the 
Conference, and then only after their previous submission to 
the Joint Maritime Commission. Maritime sessions proper were 
held in 1920, 1926, 1929, 1936 and 1946.1 The General Con- 
ference has considered maritime subjects on two occasions 
only, in 1921 and in 1949; whereas in 1921 it adopted two 





1 For an account of the proceedings of these sessions (except that in 
1920), see International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 4, October 1926, 
pp. 508-551 : “ The Ninth Session of the International Labour Conference ” ; 

ol. XXI, No. 1, January 1930, pp. 1-44: “The Thirteenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference”; Vol. XX XV, No. 1, January 1937, pp. 3- 
30, and No. 2, February 1937, pp. 141-176: “The Twenty-first and Twenty- 
second (Maritime) Sessions of the International Labour Conference” ; and Vol. 
LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-August 1946, pp. 1-28: “The Twenty-eighth (Maritime) 
Session of the International Labour Conference : Seattle, June 1946 ”. 
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Conventions on such subjects?, its maritime work in 1949 
was limited to the adoption of minor revisions to Conventions 
which had been adopted previously at maritime sessions. 

Since its First Session in 1920, the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission has been regularly consulted by the Governing Body 
on all matters of maritime interest. Thus for thirty years 
representatives of shipowners and seamen have met with 
members of the Governing Body in the Commission and with 
Government delegates in the Conference to discuss matters 
affecting employment at sea, and as a result of their joint 
labours the Conference has adopted twenty-five Conventions 
and twelve Recommendations for the regulation of maritime 
employment. 


COMPOSITION AND PROCEDURE 


In accordance with the decision taken by the Third Session 
of the Governing Body in 1920, the Second (Maritime) Session 
of the International Labour Conference approved the nomi- 
nation of five shipowners and five seafarers to be members 
of the Joint Maritime Commission, and the Governing Body 
at its Fifth Session approved the nomination of two members 
to represent its employers’ and workers’ groups respectively. 
The countries represented by shipowners’ members at the 
First Session of the Commission were Belgium, Canada, Japan, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. The seafarers’ members 
came from France, Germany, Italy, Norway and the United 
Kingdom. It was agreed that the Commission would adopt 
the standing orders of the Governing Body, in so far as these 
were applicable, to regulate its debates and procedure. How- 
ever, owing in part to the continued absence of the Italian 
workers’ member, several procedural problems arose immedi- 
ately. No provision had been made in the resolutions con- 
stituting the Commission for the appointment of substitute 
members when a personal substitute was not designated by 
the absent member himself. To preserve the joint nature of 
the Commission, it was imperative that the voting strength 
of the two sides should be maintained on an equal basis, 





1 The Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention (No. 15) and 
the Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention (No. 16). 
The other items on the agenda concerned industry and agriculture. 
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and at the First Session the shipowners’ members therefore 
offered to reduce their total voting strength by one to com- 
pensate for the vote of the absent seafarers’ member. It 
was further decided at this session that decisions would be 
taken by a simple majority, and that representatives of the 
Governing Body, except the Chairman, would be entitled to 
vote. It became evident at an early stage that when diffi- 
culties arose regarding questions of procedure, it would not 
always be possible to resolve them in the spirit of the standing 
orders of the Governing Body, and in 1924 (Fourth Session), 
the Commission asked the Office to prepare draft rules of 
procedure for submission to its next session. A revised text 
was finally agreed upon in 1926 (Sixth Session) and was 
subsequently approved by the Governing Body. These stand- 
ing orders provided, inter alia, that the Commission would 
meet when convened by the Director of the Office with the 
approval of the Governing Body; it would consist of the 
Chairman and two other members of the Governing Body, 
together with five shipowners’ and five seafarers’ members plus 
two deputy members for each group, appointed respectively 
by the shipowners’ and seafarers’ groups of an International 
Labour Conference session dealing with maritime questions ; 
the deputy members, whose expenses would be paid by the 
Office, could take part in meetings of the Commission without 
the right to vote; if a regular member was absent and had 
not appointed a personal substitute, or if he had vacated 
the seat through resignation or death, he would be replaced 
by a deputy member who would enjoy full rights as a regular 
member. 

A proposal to make the sittings of the Commission public 
was submitted at the same session, but the discussion showed 
a divergence of opinion on this question. The shipowners 
considered that if the sittings were public, the members would 
be reluctant to speak as frankly and openly as they had done 
previously ; they would tend to address their constituents 
rather than to seek practical solutions for the problems under 
discussion. Some of the seafarers, on the other hand, felt that 
the greatest possible publicity should be given to the work 
of the Commission, and that public sittings would cause the 
members to be more prudent when speaking. The Commission 
finally decided, by a vote of 9 to 3, that its sessions would 
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continue to be held in private, that the minutes and other 
documents would be confidential, but that press releases would 
be issued at the end of each session, giving a full account 
of the decisions arrived at. 

During the Ninth (Maritime) Session of the Conference 
in 1926, the members and deputy members of the Joint 
Maritime Commission were elected in conformity with the new 
standing orders. At the same time, a desire was expressed both 
by shipowners’ and by seafarers’ delegates that the size of the 
Commission should be increased by adding two regular mem- 
bers for each side, thereby giving a broader representation to 
the chief maritime interests of the world. In order to make 
it possible for the Governing Body to meet this request without 
waiting for another maritime session, the Conference appointed 
two substitutes in each group, in addition to the five regular 
and two deputy members. The Governing Body approved this 
change in composition in 1927, and in its resolution recom- 
mended that “in order that the Commission should be truly 
representative of maritime employers and workers in all 
parts of the world, at least four of the fourteen regular members 
shall, from the date of the next elections, be nationals of non- 
European countries ”. Thus, the Commission elected by the 
1926 Maritime Conference and reconstituted by the Governing 
Body consisted of shipowners’ regular members from Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Norway and the United 
Kingdom and deputy members from Canada, Netherlands 
and Spain, and of seafarers’ regular members from Belgium 
(two), France, Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom and deputy members from France and 
Japan. The expenses of one deputy member of each group 
were to be paid by the Office. 

The next election took place at the Twenty-first (Maritime) 
Session of the Conference in 1936, where once again a strong 
desire was expressed that the number of seats should be 
increased by two for each group, to take account of the entry 
of new States Members into the Organisation. The groups 
therefore again nominated a larger number of regular members 
and double the number of deputy members provided by the 
standing orders. This change was approved by the Governing 
Body in 1937. As again reconstituted, Australia, Denmark, 
Greece, India and the United States were added to the countries 
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represented by shipowners’ members and deputy members 
and Germany and Spain were dropped ; Germany was also 
dropped from the list of countries represented by seafarers’ 
members and deputy members and Argentina, Australia, China, 
Denmark, India, Norway and the United States were added. 

The Joint Maritime Commission held two sessions in 
London during the war, one in 1942 and the second in 1945. 
The organisation of these meetings presented many difficulties, 
largely because many members of the Commission were not 
accessible owing to war conditions. It was agreed beforehand 
by the members who could be reached that vacancies due to 
inaccessibility or absence should be filled by substitutes 
appointed by the respective groups, applying by analogy the 
provision of the Commission’s standing orders which left to 
each group full freedom as to the manner of filling vacancies. 

The most recent maritime session of the Conference was 
that at Seattle, in June 1946, when new elections to the 
Commission were held. A resolution was also adopted, and 
later approved by the Governing Body, to increase the size of 
the Commission to a total of twelve regular and five deputy 
members for each side. The broadly representative nature of 


the Commission in its present form appears from the following 
tabulation of the countries represented : 





Shipowners Seafarers 





Regular members Deputy members Regular members Deputy members 





Belgium Australia Australia Argentina 
Canada Finland Belgium Chile 
Chile Italy Canada China 
China Portugal France Denmark 
Denmark Sweden Greece Finland 
France Netherlands 
Greece Norway 
India ! Pakistan ! 
Netherlands Poland 
Norway Sweden 


United United 
Kingdom Kingdom 


United States United States 




















* The election took place before the partition of India. The table shows the present situation. 
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The same resolution asked the Governing Body to consider 
the desirability “of amending the standing orders of the 
Commission so as to permit the respective groups as wholes 
to appoint the substitutes who shall take the place of regular 
members unable to attend the proceedings of the Commission ”. 
This suggestion, together with other amendments submitted 
by the Office, was referred by the Governing Body to the 
Fifteenth Session of the Commission, and the revised standing 
orders, as approved by this session and adopted by the Gov- 
erning Body in December 1948, contain the following substan- 
tive changes : if the Chairman of the Governing Body is unable 
to attend a session of the Joint Maritime Commission, he shall 
nominate a substitute from among the members and deputy 
members of the Government group of the Governing Body to 
preside ; in the absence of the Chairman during the course of 
a session, the representatives of the employers’ and workers’ 
groups of the Governing Body shall preside at alternate 
sittings ; if a regular member is unable to attend a session, 
the group to which he belongs shall have full freedom as to 
he manner of appointing a substitute ; representatives of the 
United Nations and the Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 


tative Organisation (when the latter body is set up) shall be 
invited to participate in the proceedings of the Commission 
without the right of vote; representatives of other inter- 
governmental organisations may be invited by the Governing 
Body or its officers, after consulting the Commission, to parti- 
cipate in discussions in which they have an interest, without 
the right to vote. 


Provision for Tripartite Subcommittees 


Article 13 of the standing orders deals with subcommittees 
and deserves special mention. It provides in paragraph 2 that 
“ the Commission may also recommend to the Governing Body 
that tripartite subcommittees be convened to discuss any 
matter appropriate for consideration by such a subcommittee ”. 
This provision was adopted as a compromise procedure in an 
effort to conciliate, for the present at least, the differing points 
of view held by the two groups concerning the inclusion of 
Government members in a reconstituted, tripartite body. 

From the very fact of its strictly joint basis, the Commis- 
sion had on several occasions been equally divided on some 
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of the most important questions submitted to it, and had 
therefore been unable to supply the Governing Body with 
majority decisions for its guidance concerning maritime mat- 
ters. Various remedial methods to correct this situation had 
been advanced, and at the special Conference of the I.L.O. 
held at New York in 1941 a resolution was adopted authoris- 
ing the Acting Director “to consult the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission regarding the desirability of the inclusion therein of 
Government representatives ”. The question was discussed 
by the Commission in 1942, when the seafarers’ group sub- 
mitted a resolution stating “ that the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that it is desirable to include Govern- 
ment representatives in its composition”. The spokesmen 
for the seafarers pointed out that the Commission was the 
only bipartite body of its kind in the I.L.O., all the others 
being tripartite. They expressed dissatisfaction with the rate 
of progress achieved in the consideration of maritime prob- 
lems, and attributed this in large part to the composition 
of the Commission, which, they said, tended to lead to dead- 
locks. There was no third element either to assist in securing 
agreement or to ensure that a decision of some kind was 
reached. While it appeared to them that some matters might 
be satisfactorily dealt with by bipartite discussions, all import- 
ant problems required action by Governments, and these 
should be represented at the initial’ stages of discussions as 
well as during the final stages. 

At this point it became clear that the shipowners’ group 
was unanimously opposed to the inclusion of Government 
members in the composition of the Commission. The spokes- 
men of this group took the view that the fact that the Commis- 
sion was unique in having a bipartite composition was not a 
valid argument against the continuance of such a system. 
The fact that agreement could be reached in a bipartite body 
had been amply demonstrated by the unanimity that had 
been developed at many sessions of the Commission. The 
shipowners, they said, were no less anxious than the seafarers 
that the problems of the industry should be adequately dealt 
with, but they were convinced that the surest basis for real 
progress lay in frank and entirely unhampered discussions 
between representatives of the two parties directly concerned. 
After informal discussions, the seafarers’ representatives 
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announced that, having regard more particularly to the 
importance of ensuring the effective continuance of the work 
of the Commission until more was known about the post-war 
work and organisation of the I.L.O. as a whole, they decided 
to withdraw their resolution for the time being, reserving 
their right to submit it to a future session of the Commission. 

The question came up again at the Thirteenth Session, 
in 1945, when a spokesman for the seafarers repeated the 
proposal that the Commission should be made tripartite, 
although he considered that there were many questions which 
could be dealt with in bipartite meetings. The shipowners 
stated that they had no objection to having separate committees 
on special subjects in which Governments would be repre- 
sented, but they wished to preserve the fundamental principle 
that the Commission itself was, and should remain, bipartite. 

A resolution submitted by the seafarers’ group to the 
Seattle Conference in 1946 requested the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability “ of reconstituting the Commission 
on a tripartite basis while continuing to provide for bipartite 
discussions wherever suitable or desirable ”. The Conference 
adopted this proposal by 59 votes to 19, with 8 abstentions, 
after a discussion in which the spokesman for the shipowners’ 
group stated that “so far as the shipowners are concerned, 
they value the Joint Maritime Commission and they think 
it has good work still to do, but if it is decided to make the 
Commission tripartite, then the shipowners’ group has decided 
quite unanimously not to appoint representatives ”. To meet 
the difficulty, the Governing Body decided to invite the Com- 
mission to consider whether some questions could best be dealt 
with by tripartite subcommittees, and this proposal was 
submitted to the Fourteenth Session in December 1947. The 
discussion showed clearly that the opinions held by the two 
groups concerning the inclusion of Government members in 
the Commission itself had not changed. Agreement was finally 
reached on a resolution which, without touching on the com- 
position of the Commission, suggested that as a general rule 
the following matters were suitable for discussion by tripartite 
subcommittees : 

(1) the review of the progress of ratification of Conventions, 


including the consideration of obstacles to ratification and the 
possible desirability of revising a Convention ; 
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(2) technical questions in the practical application of which 
Governments have a substantial part to play—inter alia, social 
insurance measures, crew accommodation, etc. 


These were the considerations which led to the adoption 
in 1948 of article 13, paragraph 2, of the standing orders, 
concerning tripartite subcommittees. 


TREATMENT OF MARITIME QUESTIONS 


All maritime questions which form the subject of interna- 
tional labour Conventions or Recommendations, except those 
adopted at Genoa in 1920, were first considered by the Joint 
Maritime Commission. Before the Maritime Session of 1929 
the maritime Conventions and Recommendations were intro- 
duced and approved at one and the same session. In that 
year the double-discussion procedure introduced in 1927, that 
is to say, the discussion of proposed Conventions and Recom- 
mendations by two consecutive sessions of the International 
Labour Conference, was applied and a first discussion took 
place on four subjects, namely: (1) the regulation of hours 
of work on board ship; (2) the protection of seamen in the 
case of sickness, including the treatment of seamen injured 
on board ship ; (3) the promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports; 
and (4) minimum requirements of professional capacity in the 
case of captains, navigating and engineer officers in charge 
of watches on board merchant ships. 

During the course of the discussion, the shipowners’ repre- 
sentatives objected strongly to the presence in some non- 
governmental delegations of persons who, they considered, 
lacked the requisite technical maritime qualifications to con- 
sider the items on the agenda in a competent manner, and the 
Conference therefore adopted the following resolution : 


In view of the difficulties which have arisen at the special sessions 
of the Conference devoted to maritime questions, including the 
composition of non-governmental delegations, the Conference 
invites the Governing Body to seek all appropriate means of avoiding 
in the future a repetition of such difficulties. 


The Governing Body was thus confronted with the problem 
of finding a procedure that would not only be consistent with 
the Constitution of the Organisation, which requires that all 
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Conventions and Recommendations shall be adopted by 
sessions of the International Labour Conference, but would 
at the same time ensure that, before Conventions or Recom- 
mendations were adopted on maritime questions, these would 
be examined by experts of the widest maritime experience 
and competence, in other words by representatives of Govern- 
ments, shipowners and seafarers of the important maritime 
countries. 

The Governing Body therefore decided, in April 1930, to 
convene a meeting in 1931 of a tripartite preparatory commit- 
tee composed of Government, shipowners’ and seafarers’ 
representatives from the twenty-one principal maritime 
countries to discuss the reports which had been prepared for 
the second discussion of the four maritime items held over 
from the 1929 Conference. This meeting could not be held, 
however, until 1935. In 1931, the Governing Body authorised 
the Director to convene a maritime session of the Conference 
in 1933, but this was later postponed to 1936 for reasons of 
economy. When the Joint Maritime Commission met in 
1933, the seafarers’ members were highly critical of the delay 
which had occurred in the consideration of the items held 
over from the 1929 Conference and of other matters concerning 
seafarers’ conditions. They were opposed to the convening 
of a tripartite preparatory meeting or of a special maritime 
session of the Conference if such procedures would involve 
further delay. However, the shipowners’ representatives 
maintained their position that competent consideration of 
these questions was a matter for experts, and the Commission 
finally agreed to the holding of the preparatory meeting in 
1935 and the Maritime Conference in 1936, to consider, in 
addition to the four items previously mentioned, the questions 
of manning and of holidays with pay for seafarers. 

At its session in 1945 the Commission had before it the 
proposals for an International Seafarers’ Charter framed in 
1944 by the International Transport Workers’ Federation 
and the International Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association. 
The Commission was unanimous in its view that every effort 
should be made to secure the widest possible effective agree- 
ment among maritime nations to ensure the best practicable 
conditions of employment for seafarers, and it regarded the 
proposals in the Charter as a valuable contribution to this 
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end. It decided, however, not to make a detailed study of 
the provisions of the Charter, but requested the Governing Body 
to convene for this purpose a preparatory tripartite technical 
conference of maritime countries towards the end of 1945 
and a maritime session of the International Labour Conference 
in 1946. The Governing Body agreed to this procedure in 
January 1945, and decided that the questions which it referred 
to the preparatory meeting should also be placed on the agenda 
of the maritime session to be held at Seattle in June 1946, 
for consideration under the single-discussion procedure. 
Twenty maritime countries were invited to send representatives 
to the preparatory meeting, which was held at Copenhagen 
in November 1945. Any member of the Commission who 
was not a member of his national delegation was entitled to 
attend the meeting in an advisory capacity, and the Governing 
Body appointed three of its members to represent it. All 
the countries which had been invited sent delegations, includ- 
ing sixteen complete tripartite delegations (one Government 
representative, one shipowners’ representative and one sea- 
farers’ representative). A review of the work of these and 
other meetings is given below, in the description of the technical 
subjects dealt with by various sessions of the Commission. 

When the Commission met in December 1947, its main 
object was to consider the progress of ratification of the 
Conventions adopted by the Conference at Seattle. During 
the general discussion on this point, the seafarers’ spokesmen 
showed dissatisfaction because ratification was not proceeding 
more rapidly, whereas the shipowners felt that in view of all 
the circumstances the progress reported by a number of 
countries towards ratification was satisfactory. Both groups 
agreed that the Commission must have full information 
on the reasons which made ratification of any of these Conven- 
tions impossible in certain countries, before it could usefully 
discuss what further action might be necessary to expedite 
ratification. Reference was made to the possibility that 
certain minor technical adjustments in some of the Conventions 
might eventually prove necessary in order to permit general 
ratification and application. A _ resolution was therefore 
adopted requesting the Governing Body, in the first place, to 
invite Governments to report at an early date on the reasons 
which prevented them from ratifying any of the Seattle 
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Conventions, and, secondly, to convene for study of the 
replies a tripartite subcommittee consisting of the shipowners’ 
and seafarers’ members of the Commission and Government 
representatives from twenty-seven important maritime coun- 
tries. This tripartite meeting was held in November-December 
1948, and found that the possibilities of ratification of three 
of the Conventions would be greatly increased if minor amend- 
ments to their provisions were made. Its suggestions were 
considered by the Conference at its general session in 1949, 
and three new Conventions which embodied the desired 
changes were adopted by means of the single-discussion pro- 
cedure, revising the Seattle Conventions concerning crew 
accommodation, holidays with pay, and wages, hours and 
manning. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Joint Maritime Commission is an advisory body, that 
is to say, it makes recommendations and paves the way for 
progress by the International Labour Organisation in maritime 
matters. It is for the Governing Body and the Conference to 
take action, if they think fit, on these recommendations. 
Consequently, any attempt to assess the achievements of the 
Commission must necessarily be linked up with a survey of 
the results ultimately obtained by other bodies. The following 
review of its activities therefore deals mainly with its prepar- 
atory work leading to the adoption of international labour 
Conventions or to other measures for the improvement of 
seafarers’ conditions. The subdivisions correspond in the main 
to the subjects that have been dealt with in the different 
maritime Conventions. 


Wages; Hours of Work; Manning 


The question of hours of work, either in isolation or linked 
with the questions of manning and wages, has been discussed 
at every session of the Commission with the single exception 
of that in 1942, which was concerned mainly with certain 
wartime safety measures and welfare. Hours of work and 
wages are topics on which it is normal for employers and 
workers to disagree internationally, and it is therefore not 
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surprising that the Commission has so frequently reached a 
stalemate on these subjects. Moreover, the question of hours 
is a particularly complex one in the case of seafarers because 
of the special nature of their work. 

Before the Joint Maritime Commission came into existence, 
the question of hours of work at sea had been discussed for the 
first time at the Genoa Session of the Conference, where an 
attempt was made to draft a Convention to apply to seafarers 
the principle of the eight-hour day accepted by the First 
Session of the Conference a year earlier. The proposed draft 
Convention finally just failed to gain the necessary two-thirds 
majority for adoption. Thereafter the question came before 
successive sessions of the Commission. On each occasion the 
seafarers pressed for early action, while the shipowners objected 
that the general economic crisis had so severely affected 
shipping that no reduction of hours could be contemplated. 

For several years this deadlock continued. <A suggestion 
that the regulation of hours should be placed on the agenda 
of the Maritime Session in 1926 was lost because both in the 
Commission and in the Governing Body the voting was evenly 
divided. Eventually the question was placed on the agenda 
of the 1936 Session, coupled with the question of manning. 
After a preliminary discussion at the preparatory meeting 
in 1935, a Convention based essentially on the eight-hour day 
for seamen was adopted in 1936. Owing to conditions im- 
mediately before and during the war, this Convention never 
received a sufficient number of ratifications to bring it into force. 

The International Seafarers’ Charter of 1944 contained 
demands for improvements in wages, hours and manning. 
When hours and manning were dealt with together in the 1936 
Convention, the shipowners took the view that it was useless 
to attempt to regulate hours unless wages were regulated in 
the same instrument. They still held this view when the 
question was discussed by the Commission in 1945, and both 
sides agreed that an effort should be made to deal with wages, 
hours and manning together. There are many countries which 
do not normally legislate on wages and hours, preferring to 
leave these matters to be settled by collective bargaining within 
each industry. The international labour Conventions, however, 
usually require ratifying States to introduce legislation to 
give effect to their provisions. The Commission therefore urged 
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that some means should be found whereby effect could be 
given to this particular Convention by collective agreement. 

After a preliminary examination at the Copenhagen Pre- 
paratory Conference in 1945, the question of wages, hours and 
manning was the object of a very lengthy and at times heated 
and confused discussion at Seattle in 1946. A new Convention, 
replacing the 1936 text, was finally adopted and was modified 
slightly in 1949. It is noteworthy for two reasons. It is the 
only international labour Convention which fixes a cash figure 
for wages, and it was the first (along with two other Seattle 
Conventions) to make provision for ratification on the basis of 
collective agreements. These innovations, which may prove 
of great importance for future Conventions in other fields, 
have for the time being tended to be obstacles to ratification. 
The wage figure is fixed in two currencies, one of which has 
since been devalued ; and a procedure is laid down for deter- 
mining the equivalent in other currencies, but the possibility 
of violent and unexpected exchange fluctuations makes certain 
countries hesitate to accept this system. Others have doubts 
as to the wisdom of binding themselves for five years on the 
basis of collective agreements on wages and hours, which may 
be revised within that time and provide for conditions below 
the Convention standards. For these and other reasons there 
is little immediate prospect of wide ratification, and it therefore 
cannot be said that an entirely satisfactory international 
solution for the problem of seafarers’ wages, hours and manning 
arrangements has yet been found. Consequently, it may well 
be that this fundamental but thorny question will again appear 
on the agenda of the Commission. 


Articles of Agreement ; Repatriation 


The Genoa Conference adopted a resolution concerning the 
establishment of an International Seamen’s Code which would, 
by means of Conventions and Recommendations, lay down 
standards regulating all aspects of seafarers’ conditions of 
employment. During the past thirty years this task has been 
very largely accomplished. The first step suggested by the 
Genoa Conference was to codify internationally the rules 
concerning seamen’s articles of agreement—their contract of 
employment which governs the conditions under which they 
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serve. This highly technical question was discussed at several 
sessions of the Commission, which consulted a number of legal 
experts on it. A Convention prescribing the standard form 
and content of seamen’s articles and the procedure for signing 
them was adopted in 1926 and has now been ratified by 
thirty countries. 

The same session of the Conference adopted a Convention 
on the repatriation of seamen who for any reason are left 
behind in a foreign port. Draft proposals on the subject were 
considered by several sessions of the Commission before finally 
being submitted to the Conference. The resulting Convention 
has been ratified by nineteen Governments. 


Competency Certificates 


In 1928 the International Merchant Marine Officers’ 
Association drew the attention of the Office to a dispute 
arising out of a collision between the French vessel Lotus 
and the Turkish Bozkourt. The captain of the latter ship 
was found to have no certificate, and the Association pointed 
out that there should be some international rules requiring 
officers to be properly qualified for their work. The matter 
was clcarly one which affected the safety of crews in the course 
of their employment. The Commission was therefore unanim- 
ous in proposing that action should be taken, with the result 
that a Convention was adopted in 1936, which has been ratified 
by twelve Governments. The details of the examinations 
whereby officers are granted certificates of competency are 
left to national legislation. 

Two similar Conventions were adopted in 1946—one 
laying down rules for the certification of able seamen and the 
other for the certification of ships’ cooks. In these cases also, 
the desirability of putting the items on the agenda of the 
Seattle Conference was previously discussed by the Com- 
mission in 1945. 


Annual Holidays with Pay 


The Joint Maritime Commission first discussed this question 
in 1927, but it was considered impossible to deal with it at 
the Maritime Conference in 1929, the agenda of which was 
already very heavy. The matter was raised again in the Com- 
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mission in 1933, when the seafarers urged early action—if 
need be, at a general (non-maritime) session of the Conference— 
while the shipowners held that the question was not ripe for 
international action and that in any case it must be dealt 
with at a maritime session. Eventually the item was placed 
on the agenda of the preparatory meeting in 1935, and in 
the following year a Convention was adopted providing for a 
minimum annual holiday with pay of twelve days for officers 
and nine days for ratings. The Seafarers’ Charter of 1944 
called for a revision of this Convention to bring it into line 
with the progress made in many countries. As a result, the 
Commission accepted this as one of the items for the Copen- 
hagen and Seattle Conferences, and a revised Convention 
was adopted, increasing the minimum length of the paid 
annual holiday to eighteen days for officers and twelve for 
ratings. A further minor revision took place in 1949. Three 
countries have so far ratified this Convention. 


Social Security 


The first maritime session of the Conference, in 1920, 
adopted a Convention providing for the payment of an indem- 
nity to seamen during any period of unemployment resulting 
from shipwreck, up to a maximum of two months. This is 
one of the most striking instances of the influence of I.L.O. 
Conventions, for it has been ratified by twenty-nine countries, 
few, if any, of which had any legislation guaranteeing such 
a right to seafarers when the Convention was adopted. In 
1923, the Commission had before it a resolution of the General 
Conference asking it to consider the establishment of a com- 
prehensive system of social insurance for seamen. The Com- 
mission asked the Office to study the question, but postponed 
definite action until the results were known of discussions 
pending before the Conference on social insurance for workers 
in general. After various further discussions by the Commis- 
sion, the Conference adopted Conventions on the liabilities 
of shipowners towards sick and injured seamen (1936), sickness 
insurance for seamen (1936), social security for seafarers 
(1946) and seafarers’ pensions (1946). In the case of the 1946 
Conventions, preliminary drafts were prepared, at the sugges- 
tion of the Commission, in consultation with a small committee 
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of experts on social security from seven countries, together 
with four representatives of each group of the Commission. 


Health and Welfare 


The International Labour Organisation and its constituent 
bodies have shown a keen interest in the health and welfare 
of seamen for many years, beginning with the Genoa Confer- 
ence resolution in 1920 which urged the Health Section of 
the League of Nations to take measures internationally for 
the prevention and free treatment of venereal disease among 
seafarers. When the Joint Maritime Commission met for 
the first time at the end of the same year, it agreed unanim- 
ously to request the Office to continue to study the questions 
of health and welfare. And as already mentioned, the Con- 
ference in 1921 dealt with certain aspects of health protection 
when it adopted Conventions concerning the minimum age 
of trimmers and stokers and the medical examination of 
young persons seeking employment at sea. 

The question of health was again discussed by the Commis- 
sion at its Second and Third Sessions, and the members were 
informed of the progress made by the Office in collecting 
information on conditions in various maritime countries, 
and of the negotiations which had taken place between the 
several interested international agencies to give effect to the 
resolution adopted at Genoa. In 1924, the Public Health 
Office, in co-operation with the Belgian Government, the 
Red Cross, the International Union against Venereal Diseases, 
and the International Labour Office, drew up an agreement, 
known as the Brussels Agreement, by which the signatories 
undertook to grant free treatment, drugs and hospitalisation 
to seafarers, of whatever country, who were infected with 
venereal disease. This agreement has been ratified and applied 
by a high proportion of the leading maritime countries. 

The Commission continued to study problems of health 
and welfare, and set up a small subcommittee to examine 
proposals made by the International Red Cross and by the 
Norwegian shipowners’ member for improved welfare facilities 
ashore. The subcommittee submitted two reports, which were 
duly considered by the Commission. The 1929 Session of the 
Conference reached unanimous conclusions on a list of points 
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on which Governments could be consulted with a view to 
the adoption of an international instrument at a later session. 
At the next maritime session, in 1936, a comprehensive 
Recommendation on seamen’s welfare in ports was adopted. 
Governments have twice been asked by the Governing Body 
to make reports on the extent to which they have given 
effect to the Recommendation, and their replies make it 
clear that the Recommendation has led to great improvements 
in the welfare facilities for seafarers in many countries. The 
replies of the Governments were reviewed by the Commission 
at its sessions in 1942 and 1947. 

In 1945, when the Commission was considering the points 
in the International Seafarers’ Charter on which the I.L.O. 
might take action, it suggested consideration of three items 
which have a bearing on welfare : medical examination, crew 
accommodation, and food and catering on board ship. After 
discussion at the Copenhagen and Seattle Conferences, Con- 
ventions were adopted on all three subjects. The Convention 
on crew accommodation, which prescribes in considerable 
detail the requirements to be fulfilled as regards sleeping 
accommodation, mess and recreation rooms, ventilation, 
heating, lighting and sanitary facilities, has already been 
ratified by five countries and has had a considerable influence 
on the planning of the crew quarters in new ships. 

In 1947 and 1948 the Commission turned its attention 
again to the health aspects of seafarers’ welfare and voiced the 
hope that the Office would co-operate with the World Health 
Organisation in this matter. Soon afterwards, that Organisa- 
tion proposed that a joint committee should be set up with the 
I.L.0. on hygiene of seafarers. This proposal was accepted 
by the Commission and by the Governing Body, a committee 
was set up and the four I.L.O. representatives on it are mem- 
bers of the Commission, two from each group. The committee 
held its first meeting at the end of 1949 and explored the 
ground, selecting as subjects for early study : examination of 
seafarers for the detection of tuberculosis; prevention and 
treatment of venereal disease ; permanent medical records for 
seafarers ; medicine chests on board ship; medical advice 
by radio to ships with no doctor on board. It would seem that 
the committee has before it a wide field of work in which it 
can do much to promote the health of seafarers. 
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Safety Questions 


The general question of safety of life at sea is one which 
goes beyond the scope of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, since it concerns the passengers as well as the crew. But 
from the point of view of the crew, safety is one of the aspects 
of their conditions of employment, and as such it falls within 
the purview of the I.L.O. and has frequently been discussed by 
the Joint Maritime Commission. During its Fourth to Seventh 
Sessions, the Commission discussed the desire of various 
shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations to obtain representa- 
tion at conferences dealing with safety at sea, but it was unable 
to reach agreement on an acceptable procedure for securing 
this. Similarly, no agreement was reached in 1928 on repre- 
sentation for these organisations on the national delegations 
to the Safety of Life at Sea Conference of 1929. However, 
when the next such conference was held in 1948, the I.L.0. 
was invited to be represented, and six members of the Com- 
mission (three from each group) were appointed to attend the 
Conference, in which they took an active part. That Confe- 
rence, in addition to revising the Safety of Life at Sea Conven- 
tion, adopted a resolution calling on the I1.L.O. and the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organisation (when cons- 
tituted) to co-operate in studying the question of manning in 
relation to safety. 

The Commission has also at various times made a valuable 
contribution to certain specific aspects of safety. In its early 
years it appointed a subcommittee to study the question of 
deck cargoes, particularly wood. Lack of proper precautions 
in the carrying of such cargoes had been a frequent cause of 
accidents at sea. The rules eventually recommended by the 
Commission on this subject were transmitted to Governments 
and have been widely applied. In the course of its study of 
the question, the Commission was struck by the lack of uni- 
formity in national statistics of shipwrecks and loss of life 
at sea. It was able to recommend a standard form for statis- 
tical returns in this field, and the form was sent to Govern- 
ments for their guidance. 

Another safety question discussed by the Commission 
related ‘to the rules concerning load lines. Many of the Com- 
mission’s suggestions were incorporated in the revised Load 
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Line Convention drawn up in 1930, which also included new 
rules on deck cargoes in accordance with the Commission’s 
suggestions. The Commission was also consulted by the 
Governing Body on the maritime aspects of two questions 
which were to be discussed by the General Conference: the 
marking of the weight on packages to be transported by sea ; 
and safety provisions in the loading and unloading of ships. 

In 1942 the Commission discussed the special question of 
the safety of seafarers in wartime. In the light of an Office 
summary of certain national rules on life-saving appliances and 
of members’ firsthand knowledge of the problem, the Com- 
mission drew up a list of technical life-saving measures, which 
were widely applied during the latter years of the war. 


Transfer of Flag 


The implications for seafarers of the transfer of the ship 
on which they work to the flag of another country were first 
brought to the attention of the Commission in 1933 by the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation and the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association, which asked 
for an investigation into “attempts to transfer ships to the 
flag of a country where conditions of employment are on a 
lower level than in the country of origin ”. After a prolonged 
exchange of views, the Commission agreed that it would be 
difficult for the Office to make an enquiry which would dis- 
tinguish satisfactorily between genuine sales and sham sales, 
that is, those made primarily in order to take advantage of 
lower wages and working conditions. The question was raised 
again before the Commission in 1947, again by the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation. The shipowners felt 
that the evidence available was not sufficient to warrant any 
definite conclusions by the Commission, and that in particular 
it was impossible to determine to what extent such transfers 
were intended, as the seafarers alleged, for the purpose of 
avoiding the application of social legislation or safety regula- 
tions, or to what extent they did in fact prove detrimental 
to the safety or the conditions of employment of seafarers. 
Where transfers were deliberately made for the purpose of 
lowering the standards of safety and social protection, both 
groups agreed that they were to be condemned. 
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In 1948, the International Transport Workers’ Federation 
decided to threaten a boycott of certain Panama ships which, 
they alleged, had been transferred to the flag of that country in 
order to evade taxation, currency regulations, safety standards 
and social and labour standards. The Government of Panama 
rejected this allegation and appealed to the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office to appoint a tripartite delega- 
tion to carry out an official enquiry into the charges made by 
the Federation against the Panama merchant marine. The 
Governing Body agreed to this proposal, and a committee of 
enquiry began its work in May 1949, with a study of the 
composition of the Panama merchant fleet and the legislation 
and practice concerning shipping and the conditions of work 
of seafarers. The committee completed its work, which 
included the inspection of thirty vessels flying the Panama 
flag, in November 1949, and its report, which was approved by 
the Governing Body, was published in July 1950, together 
with the observations made on it by the Government of 
Panama and with some comments by the Governing Body.! 


Fishermen 


One of the Recommendations adopted by the Conference 
in 1920 related to the enactment of legislation to limit the 
hours of work of all workers in the fishing industry, such 
legislation to be framed in consultation with the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations concerned. Later that year the 
Joint Maritime Commission, at its first meeting, decided that 
the Office should obtain from the Governments information 
on the measures taken or proposed in the various countries 
to give effect to the Recommendation. The question was 
touched on at subsequent sessions of the Commission, and the 
Office was requested to collect as complete data as possible 
concerning all phases of the conditions of work and welfare 
of deep-sea fishermen. 

In 1926 the Conference adopted two resolutions concerning 
fishermen. The first requested the Governing Body to place 
on the agenda of a future maritime session the question of 
articles of agreement for deep-sea fishermen, and the second 





1 INTERNATIONAL LAROUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 22: Conditions in Ships Flying the Panama Flag (Geneva, 1950). 
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asked the Governments of all maritime countries which had 
not already done so to take the measures required to ensure 
the repatriation of fishermen left in a foreign port. 

In considering these resolutions at its session in January 
1927, the Commission again drew attention to the importance 
of the Office enquiry, and pointed out that the information 
collected should be such as to make it possible to decide on 
the advisability of asking the Conference to extend the scope 
of the Conventions already adopted for the protection of sea- 
men to cover deep-sea fishermen. However, at the following 
session the shipowners’ representatives stated that not all the 
members of their group were qualified to represent the inter- 
ests of the fishing industry, and that although the question 
was one which lay within the general scope of maritime 
affairs, and should therefore come before the Commission, 
it would be necessary for them either to consult the persons 
concerned beforehand or to arrange to be accompanied by 
experts. 

No further action was taken on the question until the 
Seattle Conference in 1946, when a resolution was adopted 
which requested “the International Labour Office, in con- 
sultation with the interests concerned, to make the necessary 
studies and preparations with a view to considering the pos- 
sibility of the adoption of an International Fishermen’s 
Charter setting out, on the lines of the International Sea- 
farers’ Charter, minimum standards of wages and working 
conditions, continuity of employment, social legislation, etc., 
for the industry ”. 

As the first step towards considering what international 
action was possible, it was essential to collect the most up- 
to-date background information, and the Office therefore sent 
to forty-four Governments a detailed questionnaire concern- 
ing the organisation of the fishing industry and the conditions 
of employment of fishermen. The Office report reproducing 
the information so obtained on fishermen’s conditions through- 
out the world is expected to be published very shortly.' The 
Commission was informed of this action when it met in Decem- 
ber 1947, on which occasion the seafarers’ representatives 





1 For an analysis of the preliminary results of the enquiry, see Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 3, March 1 949, pp. 319-326: “ Fisher- 
men’s Conditions of Employment ”. 
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proposed that the Governing Body should set up a special 
committee to make recommendations for international regula- 
tions concerning fishermen with a view to their consideration 
later by a session of the Conference. The shipowners again 
stated that none of their members represented the fishing 
industry and that they were not competent to express an 
opinion. The seafarers’ resolution was adopted by 12 votes 
to nil, the shipowners’ group abstaining, and in June 1949 
the Governing Body authorised the Office to undertake a 
further short consultation of Governments on the question, 
without prejudice to the establishment of a committee of 
experts at some future time. This consultation will be based 
on the Office report just mentioned. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is hoped that the foregoing account of the composition 
and work of the Joint Maritime Commission may have served 
to indicate the nature and scope of its activities and the 
practical results which have followed therefrom for the benefit of 


seafarers. An attempt has been made to show how this body, 
although purely advisory in character, has wielded a con- 
siderable influence on the maritime work of the Organisation. 
It is virtually impossible to assess this influence in concrete 
terms, but the fact that Conventions covering seafarers 
represent a quarter of the total number of Conventions adopted 
by the Conference over a period of thirty-one years provides 
some measure of the maritime activity of the Organisation. 
If these Conventions have on the average been ratified by 
exactly the same number of States as the other Conventions, 
despite the fact that several non-maritime States refrain from 
ratifying Conventions concerning seafarers, at least some credit 
must go to the preparatory work of the Commission, which 
provided the Office with guidance as to what was really 
practicable and acceptable to a majority of the organised 
shipowners and seafarers of the world, and therefore likely 
to be ratified by the maritime countries. Even when the 
Commission has had to report that the views of the two groups 
could not be reconciled and that a deadlock had been reached, 
the full and frank exchange of views between representatives 
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of the two sides of the industry from the leading maritime 
countries was sufficient to provide the Office, and subsequently 
the Conference, with a basis on which progress could be made. 
It may be that the procedure followed in maritime matters 
has sometimes been time-consuming, but it is difficult to 
deny that careful research, preparation and discussion of any 
question are calculated to further the wider acceptance and 
application of whatever instrument is finally adopted by the 
Conference. 

This procedure has slight chance of success, however, 
unless the preliminary discussions are of a high calibre, and 
are carried on by qualified persons who can speak with author- 
ity for the interests they represent. In this respect, the 
Joint Maritime Commission has been extremely fortunate, 
for during its thirty years of existence it has counted among 
its members some of the most prominent personalities from 
both sides of the shipping industry. It is the clash of these 
personalities that has always made the Commission one of 
the most lively and interesting of all the organs of the I.L.O. 
A high degree of continuity in the membership has been 
maintained at successive elections of the Commission by the 
various maritime sessions of the Conference, and several mem- 
bers of the present Commission have served in that capacity 
for fifteen years and more. Its widely representative character 
today and the quality of its membership would appear to 
ensure that this body will continue to function efficiently in 
giving expert advice to the Governing Body and the Office 
on maritime questions. The Organisation indeed owes a debt 
of gratitude to all the members of the Commission for the 
most valuable help they have given it in their special field 
since its very earliest days. 





Post-War Developments in the Japanese 
Textile Industry 


by 


Chiang HsIeH 
International Labour Office 


The present article forms the second of two studies of post- 
war developments in the textile industry. The first article, which 
dealt with the German textile industry, was published in the 
preceding issue of the Review. In this study of the Japanese 
textile industry the author surveys briefly the effects of the war, 
the textile policy of the Allied occupation authority, the extent 
of the post-war recovery of Japanese textile production and 
exports and the problems encountered by the industry, the major 
changes in labour conditions, and the long-term prospects for 
the future of the industry.* 


1See International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, Nos. 3-4, September- 
October 1950, pp. 264-290 : “ Prospects and Problems of the Textile Industry 
in Western Germany ”, by René Rovx. 


2 The following are the principal sources from which the data given in 

the article are drawn : 

MINISTRY OF LABOR, Japan: The Japanese Labor Legislations (Tokyo, 1949; 
compilation in Japanese and English). 

— Lasor Sratistics AND RESEARCH Division: Analysis of Labor Economy in 
1949 (Tokyo, 1950). 

— — Monthly Labor Statistics and Research Bulletin (Tokyo), July 1950. 

MITSUBISHI ECONOMIC RESEARCH BuREAU : Japanese Trade and Industry : Present 
and Future (London, 1936). 

MitsuBIsH1 Economic RESEARCH INsTITUTE: Monthly Circular: Survey of 
Economic Conditions in Japan (Tokyo), various issues. 

Oriental Economist (Tokyo), various issues. 

SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED Powers (S.C.A.P.), Economic AND 
ScIENTIFIC SECTION: Japanese Economic Statistics (Tokyo), various issues. 

— Lasor Division: Postwar Labor Practices in the Japanese Textile Industry 
(Tokyo, November 1949 ; mimeographed report). 








THE JAPANESE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


THE PRE-WAR POSITION 


) ome TEXTILE industry was of basic importance to the 
pre-war Japanese economy. In 1937 it accounted for 
about 38 per cent. of factory employment, 27 per cent. of 
the value of factory production and 60 per cent. of the value 
of exports. The two largest branches of the industry were 
silk and cotton, followed by rayon. The woollen industry was 
comparatively less important. According to statistics cover- 
ing factories with five or more workers, out of a total of 1. lilw- 
lion textile workers employed in 1937, about 27 per cent. 
were engaged in silk reeling, 29 per cent. in cotton spinning 
and weaving and 18 per cent. in the manufacture of rayon and 
rayon products. In the case of silk, account must also be taken 
of the large number of rural families engaged in sericulture.* 
During the 1930’s several significant developments took 
place in the Japanese textile industry. The first was the 
decline of the silk industry caused by the drastic fall in world 
silk prices. Secondly, there was a marked expansion in the 
production and export of cotton textiles. From 1930 to 1937 
cotton spindleage increased from 7 million to 12 million, and 
the output of cotton fabrics from 2,604 million square yards 
to 4,824 million square yards.? In the peak year of 1935, 
Japan’s exports of cotton fabrics rose to about 2,900 million 
square yards, or 67 per cent. above the 1929 level, and formed 
approximately 41 per cent. of total world exports of cotton 
fabrics in terms of volume and 27 per cent. in terms of value.® 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE: The Teztile Mission to Japan. Report to the War 
De 106) and to the Department of State, January-March 1946 (Washington, 
Other sources are cited in the course of the article. 

For a general review of conditions in Japan, reference may be made to 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 1, July 1940, pp. 1-27: “A Survey 
of Economic and Social Conditions in Japan”; and Vol. LXII, No. 1, July 
1950, pp. 31-43: “ Labour Conditions in Japan in 1950”. 

1It was estimated that in 1929 about 2.2 million rural families were 
engaged in cocoon-raising, and that by 1935 the number had decreased to 
about 1.9 million. 

? Spindleage figures are from New YorK Cotton ExcHANGE: Cotton 
Year Book, 1933 and 1939 ; output figures from Japanese Economic Statis- 
tics, June 1950, section I, p. 50. ; 

3 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFrrice, Studies and Reports, Series B, 
No. 27 : The World Textile Industry : Economic and Social Problems (Geneva, 
1937), Vol. I, p. 75. 
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The expansion in cotton textile production was achieved 
mainly by raising the output per worker through mechanisa- 
tion. The labour force in the industry showed only a moderate 
increase of about 10 per cent. from 1929 to 1937, and there 
was virtually no increase in the wages of cotton textile 
workers.! Thirdly, the period of the ’thirties also saw a pheno- 
menal growth of the Japanese rayon industry. While in 1930 
Japan produced only 31 million lb. of rayon, in 1937 it 
became the world’s largest rayon producer with an annual 
output of 511 million lb., or about 28 per cent. of the world 
output.? 

Cotton fabrics, raw silk and rayon fabrics were the three 
largest items in Japan’s pre-war textile exports. These three 
together represented about 60 per cent. of the total value 
of textile exports in 1937, cotton fabrics accounting for 30 per 
cent., raw silk for 22 per cent. and rayon fabrics for 8 per cent. 
Cotton textiles and silk, though both having large shares in 
the pre-war export trade, nevertheless differed radically in 
respect of their capacity to earn foreign exchange. Almost 
the entire amount of the silk export proceeds was a net addi- 
tion to the country’s foreign exchange resources. In the case 
of cotton textile exports, allowance must be made for the cost 
of imported raw cotton. Because of Japan’s dependence upon 
foreign sources for the supply of raw cotton and because of 
the large proportion which the cost of raw cotton formed of 
the total production costs, only a limited share of the receipts 
from cotton textile exports represented a net addition to the 
country’s foreign exchange resources. The same was true of 
woollen textile exports. In the case of rayon fabrics, although 
most of the raw material had to be imported, its cost formed 
a much smaller proportion of total production costs, so that 
a larger share of the receipts from rayon fabric exports repre- 
sented a net addition to foreign exchange earnings.® 





1Cf. Teijiro Uyepa and Tokijro Mrinocucui: Small-Scale Industries 
of Japan: The Cotton Industry (Tokyo, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Japanese Council, 1936), pp. 22-24 and 78. 

3 rr Economics BuREAU : Rayon Organon (New York), June 1947, 
p. 89. 

’It has been estimated that in 1935, while the cost of raw materials 
formed 75 per cent. of the value of the gross output of the J agen textile 
industry as a whole excluding rayon, in the case of rayon the proportion 
was only 44 per cent. 





THE JAPANESE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


Losses of Equipment 


Japan’s textile capacity was drastically reduced as a result 
of the war. The reduction of equipment took place partly 
through destruction by bombing and through transfers of 
equipment to oversea occupied territories, but mainly as a 
consequence of the Government’s systematic programme of 
using textile machinery as a source of scrap steel for war 
production. The estimated extent of losses of equipment in 
different branches of the industry is shown in table I. It will 
be seen that at the end of the war the equipment of the textile 


TABLE I. TEXTILE CAPACITY IN JAPAN BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE WAR 





Capacity at 1946 


Industry beginning 
of 1946 


as percentage 
of pre-war figure 


Pre-war 
capacity 





Cotton textiles : 
Installed spindles . 
Installed looms. . . 


Silk : 
Number of basins . . 


Acreage of mulberry 
trees * 


Rayon : 
Actual productive ca- 
354,000 


Wool textiles : 
Available woollen cards 765 454 
Available worsted spin- 

1,633,000 381,000 
29 


200 10,400 * 





361,000 
16,400 





211,000 
13,000 








Source: The Textile Mission to Japan, op. cit. 


1 Figures from Monthly Circular: Survey of Economic Conditions in Japan, February- 
* Figures from Teztile Mercury and Argus (Manchester) 
18 January 1946, p. 77. ‘* Calculated from registered capacity on the basis of estimates o 


March 1949, p. 19. * 1945 figure. 


72 per cent. of registered capacity for rayon yarn and 64 per cent. for rayon staple. 
on the basis of ring spindles converted to mule spindles. 


® Calculated 


3 
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industry was only a fraction of its pre-war equipment. In the 
cotton textile industry it was estimated that 85 per cent. of 
the total loss of spindleage resulted from scrapping, 9 per cent. 
from war damage and 6 per cent. from transfers to oversea 


occupied territories. 
Amalgamation 


For the purpose of maximising productive efficiency, the 
Japanese Government during the war took vigorous measures 
to liquidate inefficient textile factories and to concentrate 
production in a relatively small number of firms. As a result, 
the number of undertakings in the textile industry was reduced 
by one half during the period from 1940 to 1945. The number 
of companies engaged in cotton spinning decreased from 75 
to 11, in silk reeling from 423 to 74, in woollen spinning from 
67 to 17 and in rayon manufacturing from 25 to 5. By the end 
of the war practically all the cotton spindles left intact were 
under the control of the “Big Ten” cotton spinning companies. 
These companies are characterised by a high degree of integra- 
tion, handling not only spinning but also weaving, dyeing and 
finishing. In cotton weaving, despite the disappearance of 


many small independent weaving concerns, it was reported that 
at the beginning of 1946 there were still about 2,500 such con- 
cerns owning approximately 97,000 looms. 


Fall in Consumption 


As a result of the wartime cessation of raw material imports 
and shortage of manpower and fuel supply, textile production 
had fallen by 1945 to about 6 per cent., and domestic textile 
consumption to 10 per cent., of the pre-war level. Of the 
drastically reduced supply available for domestic consumption, 
a large proportion (about 60 per cent. for cotton and 75 per 
cent. for wool) was allocated for military requirements. Such 
amounts as still appeared in the domestic market had to be 
severely rationed. 


THe TEXTILE POLICY OF THE ALLIED OCCUPATION AUTHORITY 


Since the end of the war Japan’s earnings from exports 
have been insufficient to pay for essential imports and a large 
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proportion of these has been financed by economic aid from 
the Allied Powers, principally from the United States. One 
of the major objectives of Allied economic policy in Japan, 
as of the Japanese themselves, has been to enable the country 
to achieve a self-supporting economy within the framework 
of the Potsdam Declaration and the decisions of the Far 
Eastern Commission. In pursuing this objective, great empha- 
sis has been given to the rehabilitation of the textile industry, 
because before the war the textile industry was the largest 
industry which had no war potential. Furthermore, in the 
years immediately after the war there existed a worldwide 
shortage of textile goods. It was therefore thought that expand- 
ing Japanese textile exports would not only have no difficulty 
in finding markets but would make a positive contribution 
towards the relief of this shortage. 

As a basis for the programme of rehabilitation of the indus- 
try, the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (S8.C.A.P.) 
in the course of 1947 made various pronouncements authoris- 
ing the interim levels to which the capacity of different bran- 
ches of the industry might be rebuilt. For the cotton textile 
industry, the level was set at 4 million spindles or approxi- 
mately one third of the pre-war level. This limit, however, 
has been officially lifted since 27 June 1950. For the rayon 
industry, 8.C.A.P. authorised rebuilding the industry’s annual 
capacity to a level of 150,000 metric tons, also about one third 
of the pre-war level. In the case of the woollen industry, the 
authorised interim level for the worsted branch was 733,000 
spindles or about 45 per cent. of the pre-war level, and that 
for the woollen branch, 815 cards, slightly above the pre-war 
level. 

In pursuance of these Allied policy decisions, the textile 
industry was accorded a high priority in the national pro- 
gramme of economic rehabilitation. To expedite the revival 
of silk production, the Government was instructed by 8.C.A.P. 
in October 1945 to revoke its orders for the conversion of 
mulberry land to food crops. In 1947 and 1948 the Govern- 
ment adopted a series of measures to promote textile produc- 
tion, the most important of which gave priority to the textile 
industry in the allocation of materials, working capital, power 
and coal. Extra rations of food and clothing were granted to 
textile workers. In the meantime the occupation authority 
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was taking active steps to arrange for imports of raw materials, 
without which the Japanese textile industry could not revive. 

During the first few post-war years almost the entire 
operation of the textile industry was placed under the con- 
trol of the Government. The Government assumed respon- 
sibility for the procurement and allocation of materials, for 
planning and supervising production, for pricing products and 
for handling the export trade. With the improved supply 
position, control of production and prices was removed in 
1949 for most textile goods, except for cotton and woollen 
goods and rayon staple goods, and since the abolition of export 
licensing private trading has also been restored. 


Post-WAR TEXTILE PRODUCTION 


The Position in Mid-1950 


The outstanding feature of post-war textile production in 
Japan is the slowness of its recovery. By May 1950, while the 
index of total industrial production was over 90 per cent. 
of the 1932-1936 average, the textile index stood at only about 
36 per cent. The movements of production in various branches 
of the industry are shown in table II. In March 1950, the 
levels of output in different branches, as percentages of the 
respective 1932-1936 averages, were: rayon, 131.5; rayon 
fabrics, 99.1 ; woollen yarn, 48.4 ; cotton fabrics, 40.1 ; cotton 
yarn, 35.7; spun silk yarn, 33.1; woollen fabrics, 20.4; raw 
silk, 17.6. 

In the process of recovery several significant features may 
be observed. The first and most noticeable is the unsatis- 
factory position of raw silk production. In this branch not 
only has the rate of recovery been the slowest; its production 
trend has actually turned sharply downwards since the third 
quarter of 1949. A second feature is the rapidity of recovery 
in the production of rayon and of rayon fabrics. It may, 
however, be observed that although in both cases post-war 
production has already regained the 1932-1936 averages, it 
still remains considerably below the peak year of 1938. Thirdly, 
it is noteworthy that in nearly all textile branches, except in 
the silk industry, recovery did not gain momentum until 
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the later part of 1949. The index of cotton fabrics output’ 
for instance, (1932-1936=100) was 25.1 in 1948 and rose 
only to 26.8 in 1949. 


Factors Affecting Production 


Among various factors retarding the recovery of textile 
production, the most important have been the shortages of 
labour and raw materials and the lack of foreign demand. The 
relative importance of these factors, however, has varied 
greatly in different stages of recovery and also in different 
branches of the industry. 


Manpower and Productivity. 


Immediately after the war the textile industry had great 
difficulty in recruiting the necessary labour force for restoring 
operation. Its pre-war labour force had mostly been dis- 
persed during the war. By 1945 the number of textile workers 
employed in factories with five or more workers had been 
reduced to 292,000, about one quarter of the pre-war level. 


The task of reassembling the labour force was rendered parti- 
cularly difficult by the unwillingness of the rural population to 
work in cities where food was scarce. The daily rice ration 
for industrial workers during 1946 was about 70 per cent. 
of the pre-war consumption. Workers preferred to remain 
in the countryside, where food was more easily obtainable. 
However, with the existence of a sizable surplus of labour in 
Japan in the later post-war years, with improved food sup- 
plies in urban areas and with the resumption of normal recruit- 
ment practice, labour shortage has ceased to be an impedi- 
ment to textile production. 

The productivity of labour in the textile industry, how- 
ever, still remains substantially below the pre-war level. Accord- 
ing to an estimate by the Ministry of Labour, in December 1947 
the monthly output per worker in spinning and weaving was 
only about one fourth of the 1933-1935 average. A later 
estimate by the same Ministry shows that in December 1949 
the monthly output per worker in the textile industry was 
about 88 per cent. higher than the 1947 average. It also 
appeared that during the same period labour productivity 
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in the textile industry recovered more slowly than in many 
other important industries, such as the metal, chemical, 
ceramics and lumbering industries. 


Availability of Raw Materials. 


In most branches of the Japanese textile industry the 
principal bottleneck impeding post-war recovery has been 
the shortage of raw materials. Because of the lack of foreign 
exchange, imports of textile materials had to be drastically 
curtailed after the war. As shown in table ITI, the volume of 
raw cotton imports in 1949, compared with 1937, was only 
23 per cent., that of raw wool 18 per cent. and that of rayon 


TABLE III. IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL TEXTILE MATERIALS IN 
JAPAN IN 1937 AND 1946-1950 
( Metric tons) 
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Source: Japanese Economic Statistics, April 1950, section II, p. 29. 
1 Including cotton linter pulp. 


pulp about 23 per cent. In the case of raw cotton, the volume 
of imports was in fact shrinking during the period from 1946 
to 1948. It may also be noted that for raw wool, imports 
did not revive until 1947 and for rayon pulp until 1948. Owing 
to the severe shortage of imported raw materials, a considerable 
proportion of the country’s textile capacity was left idle 
even though that capacity had already been heavily reduced. 

According to the import plan for the fiscal year 1950-51, 
imports of cotton and wool will be increased by about 50 per 
cent. and 44 per cent., respectively, over the fiscal year 1949-50, 
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The prospective supply of raw materials will thus enable 
the textile industry to operate at higher levels of activity than 
has been possible in the past few years. In the case of raw 
wool, however, there is some misgiving about the possibility 
of reaching this target owing to the present world scarcity 
of supplies. 

A basic factor limiting Japan’s imports of raw cotton has 
been the shortage of dollar exchange. The bulk of post- 
war raw cotton imports has come from the United States, 
and since 1948 has been financed by $210 million of revolving 
credits, partly from private American banks but mainly out 
of United States public funds. The difficulty lies in the repay- 
ment of these credits. So far, Japan’s earnings of dollar 
exchange have been insufficient for the periodical service of 
these short-term credits because, except for silk, which has 
in any case a greatly reduced dollar-earning capacity, the 
country’s exports are mostly directed towards non-dollar 
markets. A continuous increase in cotton imports would 
therefore depend in part upon its ability to shift the source 
of supply from the United States to the non-dollar areas 
and upon the restoration of convertibility of currencies.* 


Textile Equipment. 


In spite of the drastic reduction in capacity, the Japanese 
textile industry did not experience until recently any shortage 
of equipment in its process of recovery. This may be accounted 
for by three distinct facts: first, the quick repair of inoper- 
able equipment immediately after the war ; second, the steady 
building of new capacity ; and third, the low rate of production 
caused by shortage of raw materials and deficiency in foreign 
demand. 

Since the end of the war, the textile industry has been 
steadily rebuilding its capacity towards the interim level 
laid down by 8.C.A.P. In the cotton textile industry, by the 
end of March 1950 the number of installed spindles had 
increased from 2.1 million at the end of the war to about 
3.8 million, and that of installed looms from 136,000 to about 





1 According to the import plan for the fiscal year 1950-51, the proportion 
of United States cotton to total cotton imports will be about 60 per cent. 
The rest will be procured from the sterling area and from South America. 
Cf. Oriental Economist, 1 July 1950, p. 673. 
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224,000, of which 78 per cent. were owned by independent 
weavers and 22 per cent. by the integrated spinning and 
weaving companies. In the woollen industry, by the end of 
1949 the number of installed worsted spindles had increased 
from 381,000 at the end of the war to about 609,000 and that 
of woollen cards from 454 to 812.2 In the rayon industry, 
by the end of May 1950 the daily production capacity for 
rayon filament had been restored to 144.7 metric tons and 
that for rayon staple to 270.4 metric tons, compared with, 
respectively, 31.5 and 161.5 metric tons in 1946. 

The fact that the industry’s productive capacity has not 
been restored more quickly is due not so much to the shortage 
of textile machinery as to the lack of incentive for using it. 
During the first few post-war years, for reasons already stated, 
the rate of capacity utilisation in the industry was strikingly 
low. Even during the first half of 1950, after production had 
increased considerably, most branches of the industry were 
still operating well below capacity. The only important 
branch in which production was approaching capacity was 
cotton spinning, which was reported to have reached on the 
average over 90 per cent. of capacity during the first five 
months of the year.* In cotton weaving, on the other hand, 
at the end of March 1950 the average rate of operation, 
though it rose to about 83 per cent. in the integrated companies, 
was still only about 58 per cent. in the independent weaving 
concerns. The difference in the rates of operation, inci- 
dentally, seems to suggest a current lack of balance between 
the spinning and weaving sections of the Japanese cotton 
industry. 

The annual capacity of the Japanese textile machinery indus- 
try at present, as measured by the manufacture and repair of 
spindles, is estimated at about 800,000 spindles and seems 
large enough to meet substantial increases in domestic needs.® 





1Cf. Cotton Boarp, Anglo-American Cotton Textile Industry Mission 


to Japan, May 1950: Report of British gy Ke to the Cotton Board 
and Standing Conference on Overseas Trade Policy (Manchester, June 


1950), pp. 19-20. 

2 Cf. COMMONWEALTH Economic CoMMITTEE : Wool Intelligence (London), 
June 1950, p. 48. 

3 Cf. Oriental Economist, 22 July 1950, pp. 759-760. 

* Ibid., p. 757. 

5 Cotton Boarp, op. cit., p. 20. 

* Oriental Economist, 22 July 1950, p. 758. 
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Foreign Demand. 


The low level of post-war textile production in Japan 
was due not only to the shortage of raw materials but also 
to the deficiency in foreign demand. In the silk industry 
the secular decline in the world demand for raw silk was the 
primary factor responsible for the slowness of its recovery. 
In the cotton textile industry the rate of increase in production 
was also retarded by the difficulty of expanding export mar- 
kets, owing to the inability of the importing countries to pay 
for Japanese cotton textiles in dollars. 


Post-WaAR TEXTILE EXPORTS 


With a view to enabling Japan to finance its essential 
imports by its own export proceeds, the textile policy of the 
Allied occupation authority has been to allocate a maximum 
proportion of textile output for export and to reserve a mini- 
mum for domestic consumption, which, though steadily on 
the increase, is still considerably below the pre-war level. 
Textile exports have thus assumed a dominant role in the 


country’s post-war export trade. The value of its textile 
exports since the end of the war in terms of U.S. dollars is 
shown in table IV. It may be observed that in 1947 the 
percentage share of textiles in the value of total exports 
was as high as 75.5 per cent. Although in subsequent years 
their relative importance has declined with the revival of 
other exports, textiles still account for over half of the value 
of total exports. 


TABLE IV. VALUE OF TEXTILE EXPORTS FROM JAPAN, 
1945-1950 


Million U.S.$  ercrntage of 


September 1945- 
ecember 1946 .... 62.1 60.1 


131.1 75.5 
159.2 61.5 
280.6 54.9 
1950, Ist quarter... . 77.0 53.6 


Sources : Ja Economic Statistics, February 1949, p. 68, and April 1950, section II, 
p. th UniTED Nations STATISTICAL OFFICE : Summary of World Trade Statistics, 1 July 1950, 
p. 17. 
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The most striking change in the structure of Japan’s post- 
war textile exports is the marked decline in the role of raw 
silk, which in 1949 formed only 8 per cent. of the total value 
of textile exports. Cotton fabrics remain the largest single 
item, representing 65 per cent. in 1947, 57 per cent. in 1948 
and 61 per cent. in 1949. During these three years, cotton 
yarn exports were about 13 per cent., 5 per cent. and 6 per 
cent., respectively, of total textile exports. The relative shares 
of other textile products in total textile exports are com- 
paratively small, but have gained appreciably in recent years, 
particularly those of silk fabrics and rayon products. 

The present volume of Japan’s textile exports, as shown 
in table V, still remains markedly below the pre-war level. 
As compared with 1936, the volume of raw silk exports in 
1949 amounted to only one tenth and that of cotton fabrics 
exports to slightly over one quarter. It was estimated that 
Japan’s share in total world exports of cotton textiles was 
about 10 per cent. in 1948 and 15 per cent. in 1949, as against 


TABLE V. QUANTITY OF TEXTILE EXPORTS FROM JAPAN 
IN 1936 AND 1946-1950 





Export Unit 1936 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950, tet 





Raw silk . . | thousand 
bales 503.4 | 86.4 17.3 80.0 48.6 20.1 


Cotton fabric . | million 
sq. yds |2,709.9 0.8 | 399.21| 448.41| 744.4 | 249.6 


Silk fabric . . | million 
sq. m. ° 0.8 | 17.5 | 30.5 | 33.3 


Rayon fabric . | million 
sq. m. ' — 2.8 7.8 | 28.2 


Woollen fabric | million 
sq. mM. ° 0.4 1.5 3.0 3.0 


Cotton yarn . | thousand 
9s ~ ns? ‘4 . 
toi 27.3 1.5 . 5.5 10.4 


Rayon yarn . | thousand 
tons * 21.74) 13 3.5 40 | 12.65 a 
































Sources : For 1936: John R. Stewart: Japan's Textile ae (New York, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1949), p. 29; Corron Boarp: Anglo-American T: Conference, Manchester, 
May 1948, p. 41 ; Japanese Trade and a , op. cit., p. 27; and USD S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE : 
The J Textile extile Industry, ates (Washington, D.C., August 1947), pp. 46-48. For 
Econom 7 June 1950; CorTon Boar : Trade Letters (Manchester), 


June 1950, p. 14; and pny Economic Statistics, February 1949, p. 69. For 1946-1950: 
Oriental Economist, 4 February and 17 June 1950; and Trade Letters, loc. cit. 
* Figure not available. * Million linear yards *1935. *Net metric tons. ‘* Not 
neluding 


specified whether net or gross metric tons, other synthetic products. 
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about 40 per cent. during 1936-1938. Judging by the sub- 
sequent expansion of Japan’s cotton textile exports, the 
corresponding percentage share in 1950 must have increased 
considerably, although precise estimates are not yet available. 

As already indicated, the speed of post-war recovery has 
been greatly influenced, in the case of both raw silk and cotton 
textile exports, by the conditions of foreign demand. Silk 
is Japan’s most lucrative export commodity in terms of net 
contribution to foreign exchange. Immediately after the 
end of hostilities, the Allied occupation authority directed 
special efforts to the rehabilitation of the silk industry and 
to ‘the acceleration of silk exports to the United States. It 
was, however, soon discovered that the demand of that 
country for raw silk had been grossly overestimated. Silk 
sales abroad in 1946 and 1947 were disappointingly low, 
and unsold inventories were accumulated both in the United 
States and in Japan. Silk prices in 1947 dropped by almost 
one third. In view of the poor prospects on foreign silk markets 
due to the spectacular growth of synthetic substitutes, the 
Government decided in 1948 to revise downwards the output 
targets for the silk industry and to increase the allocations 
of silk production to domestic users. Silk exports gained 
substantially in 1948, but declined sharply in 1949 as a result 
of the economic recession in the United States. During the 
first half of 1950 silk exports again turned markedly upwards : 
the shipments during the first four months registered a 40 
per cent. increase over the corresponding period of 1949. 
This was due mostly to the recovery of the United States 
silk market from the recession of the preceding year. That 
market has thus not only undergone a secular decline since 
the end of the war; it has also shown marked cyclical insta- 
bility. While in 1948 the United States took 56 per cent. 
of Japan’s silk exports, in 1949 its share fell to 28 per cent., 
and in the first quarter of 1950 again rose to nearly 45 per 
cent. Besides the United States, the other principal markets 
for Japanese raw silk in the first quarter of 1950 were France, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, Hong Kong, Egypt and 
Indo-China. 

Japan’s post-war cotton textile exports have gone largely 





1 INTERNATIONAL CoTTON ApvisoRY COMMITTEE: Cotton : Monthly 
Review of the World Situation, August 1950, p. 17. 
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to Asia, Africa and the United Kingdom, and very little 
to dollar areas. In 1949, of the total volume of cotton fabric 
exports, about 47 per cent. went to Asian countries, 23 per 
cent. to the United Kingdom and 14 per cent. to the African 
continent. The United States accounted for only 0.4 per cent. 
Apart from the United Kingdom, the chief importing countries 
in 1949 were Indonesia, Pakistan, Thailand, Singapore, Aden 
and British West Africa. The sterling countries in various parts 
of the world have thus claimed the largest share of Japan’s 
cotton textile exports. Up to April 1948 these countries 
had to pay for Japanese cotton textiles entirely in dollars. 
This was made necessary by Japan’s agreements with the 
United States Commodity Credit Corporation for the purchase 
of United States cotton, which required Japan to sell the 
cotton textiles made from this cotton for dollars until the 
loans were repaid. Owing to the great shortage of dollar 
exchange, the sterling countries had to curtail their imports 
of cotton textiles from Japan. With the decline in foreign 
sales, inventories of cotton goods were rapidly accumulating 
in the country from the second half of 1947 until the first 
quarter of 1948. To improve the situation, the agreements 
with the United States Commodity Credit Corporation were 
revised in April 1948 to permit Japan to sell cotton goods 
made from cotton supplied by this Corporation for currencies 
other than dollars and by barter agreements. Since then 
S.C.A.P. has negotiated a series of sterling agreements which 
finally enabled the sterling countries to purchase Japanese 
cotton textiles entirely on a sterling basis. Trade arrangements 
have also been made with several countries outside the sterling 
area to permit those countries to pay for Japanese cotton 
textiles partly in dollars and partly by barter.1 These various 
financial and trade agreements greatly facilitated the expan- 
sion of Japanese cotton textile exports in subsequent years. 


Post-WAR CHANGES IN LABOUR CONDITIONS 


The post-war labour force in the Japanese textile industry 
is still characterised by the predominance of young female 





1 For detailed accounts of Japan’s trade and exchange ts 
in the post-war period, see UntrED Nations : Heonomic Survey of ‘Asia and 
the Far Hast, 1948 (Lake Success, 1949), pp. 224-225; Heonomic Survey 
of Asia and the Far East, 1949 (Lake Success, 1950), pp. 282-283. 
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workers. According to the 1947 census of establishments, 
62 per cent. of workers in the industry were women, as com- 
pared with 27 per cent. in manufacturing as a whole. In silk 
reeling the proportion of female workers was as high as 81 per 
cent., in cotton spinning 79 per cent., in silk spinning 77 per 
cent. and in cotton and staple weaving 72 per cent. A sample 
survey of wages of individual workers in establishments 
employing thirty or more workers, conducted by the Ministry 
of Labour in October 1948, disclosed that in 1948 the average 
age of female workers was only twenty years and that about 
40 per cent. of all female workers in the textile industry 
were under nineteen years of age, 61 per cent. were under 
twenty-one years and over 86 per cent. under twenty-six 
years. This basic feature—the preponderance of young 
females—must be borne constantly in mind if comparisons 
are to be made of the social and economic aspects of the 
textile industry between Japan and other countries. 
Although the real wages of textile workers have not yet 
recovered to the pre-war level, labour standards in the industry 
have nevertheless improved considerably as a result of the 
far-reaching labour reforms carried out by the Allied occu- 


pation authority. Of particular significance is the enactment 
of the Labour Standards Law in 1947, which covers all under- 
takings and occupations except domestic and family workers, 
irrespective of the size of the establishment. 

The major post-war changes in the labour conditions of 
the Japanese textile industry are briefly described below. 


Wages 


In April 1950 the average monthly cash earnings per 
employee (including staff workers) in. the Japanese textile 





1In the cotton textile industry the percentages of women workers to 
the total labour force in 1946 or 1947 were 49 in Australia, 54 in Brazil, 
43 in Canada and in Chile and 65 per cent. in the United Kingdom. The 
percentages of young persons employed in the textile industries in 1946, 
1947 or 1948 were : under 18 years of age, 18 per cent. in Ireland and 30 per 
cent. in Switzerland ; under 20 years of age, 38 per cent. in Colombia, 13 per 
cent. in France and 10 per cent. in the United States ; under 21 years of 
age, 22 per cent. in Australia and 32 per cent. in the Netherlands ; females 
under 18 years and males under 21 years, 12 per cent. in the United King- 
dom. Cf. International Labour Organisation, Textiles Committee, Third 
Session, Lyons, 1950, Report I : General Report (International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1950), pp. 108 and 113. 
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industry amounted to 8,489 yen for males and 3,539 yen for 
females, with an average of 4,874 yen for both sexes together. 
At the official rate of exchange the figure for males was equi- 
valent to about U.S.$23 and that for females about U.S. $9. 
Assuming twenty-six working days per month and eight 
working hours per day, the average hourly cash earnings of 
textile workers in Japan for both sexes together would be 
approximately 6 U.S. cents, as compared with 116 U.S. cents 
in the United States, 42 U.S. cents in the United Kingdom, 
16 U.S. cents in Brazil, 11 U.S. cents in India and 10 U.S. 
cents in Egypt in 1948.1. Thus the level of textile money 
wages in Japan is low, not only in comparison with advanced 
industrial countries, but also with many of the under- 
developed countries. 

In estimating the income of Japanese textile workers, pay- 
ments in kind must be taken into account in addition to cash 
earnings. <A recent investigation by the Japan Cotton Associa- 
tion showed that in the “ Big Ten ” cotton spinning companies 
the expenses incurred by the employers on workers’ food and 
lodging in June 1949 averaged about 17 per cent. of the 
workers’ cash wages, and the total supplementary labour 
cost (including social insurance contributions, medical service, 
education and other welfare facilities) amounted to about 
29 per cent. of cash wages. What seems significant is that 
even if allowance is made for various kinds of supplementary 
payments, the average total earnings of textile workers in 
Japan are lower than the corresponding averages in most 
other countries. 

The low average wage in the Japanese textile industry 
is partly to be explained by the fact that the general wage 
level in Japan is low and partly by the fact that its labour 
force consists chiefly of young female workers who are willing 
to accept low wages. Textile wages in Japan are lower than 
those prevailing in other manufacturing industries, but this 
is true of many countries. In April 1950 the ratio of average 
monthly cash earnings in the textile industry to those in manu- 





1 Figures of average hourly earnings for other countries are drawn from 
the report by the International Labour Office on “ disparities in textile wages 
between the various countries engaged in textile industries and the effect 
of these disparities on the standards of life of textile workers ” which has 
been prepared for the forthcoming session of the Textiles Committee (multi- 
graphed report). 
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facturing industry as a whole was 83 per cent. for male workers 
and 78 per cent. for female workers. If adjustments were 
made for the differences in allowances in kind and in the age 
structure of the labour force, the difference in average total 
earnings would be less. 

During the early post-war years, as a result of the 
deterioration in the country’s general economic condition, 
the real wages of textile workers fell markedly below the pre- 
war level. By 1949, however, according to an estimate 
by the Ministry of Labour, the average real wage of workers 
in the manufacturing industry as a whole had recovered to 
about 75 per cent. of pre-war. Since textile wages moved 
fairly closely with the average industrial wage, it can be pre- 
sumed that the average real wage of textile workers in 1949 
was still lower than before the war. 

As regards methods of wage determination, two post-war 
developments deserve special notice. First, whereas before 
the war wages in the textile industry were negotiated 
individually between workers and employers, collective 
bargaining has become an increasingly effective instrument 
for wage determination since the end of the war. In 
several branches of the industry, notably in cotton » and 
wool spinning and silk reeling, wages are now fixed by 
national industrywide wage agreements. Secondly, wage 
discrimination against the female sex has been legally 
prohibited since the enactment of the Labour Standards 
Law. Article 4 of the Law provides for equal wages for men 
and women. According to a survey made by the Women’s 
and Minors’ Bureau of the Labour Ministry, the number of 
reported infringements of this provision is relatively small.? 
However, a strict enforcement of the principle of equal 
remuneration for work of equal value in present-day Japan 
is not without difficulties, especially in industries where 
scientific systems of job evaluation and classification are not 
yet established. Furthermore, in certain branches of the 
textile industry, such as cotton spinning and silk reeling, the 
major occupations are performed almost exclusively by women 
and consequently there is no adequate basis for determining 
whether or to what extent women are unfairly treated. 





1 Cf. Rado Jiho (monthly labour review), May 1950. 
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Social Insurance 


Although their real wages remain low, the Japanese 
textile workers today enjoy much greater income security 
than before the war. The compulsory health insurance 
scheme for industrial workers introduced in 1926 was extended 
to cover the insured person’s dependants ; a Welfare Pension 
Insurance Act was enforced in 19421; and two new social 
insurance laws have been enacted since the end of the war 
which are applicable to textile workers employed in establish- 
ments with five or more workers. Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Law of 1 December 1947, unemployed textile 
workers who have worked for not less than six months are 
entitled to unemployment benefit during a maximum 
period of six months and amounting on an average to 60 per 
cent. of the worker’s total wage. The cost of the unemploy- 
ment insurance programme is borne jointly by the Govern- 
ment, employers and workers. Under the Workmen’s Acci- 
dent Compensation Insurance Law of 5 April 1947, textile 
workers are insured against sickness, invalidity or death due 
to employment injury. Employers are required to provide 


compensation for part of the cost of medical treatment, loss 
of wages (60 per cent. of the average wage), disability, death 
and burial rites. 


Recruitment Practice 


Recruitment practices in the Japanese textile industry 
have undergone significant changes since the end of the 
war. The traditional system was for contractors to recruit 
young daughters of farmers and to advance loans to the 
latter on behalf of the employers in exchange for the girls’ 
services ; the young workers were then kept in bondage until 





1 Persons insured under the Health Insurance Act are entitled to medical 
examination, supply of medicines, medical treatment, hospitalisation, 
nursing and ambulance service, in addition to cash benefits during absence 
from work, and their dependants to medical but not cash benefits at one 
half of the rate for the primary insured. (For an account of the general, 
voluntary health insurance scheme, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXI, No. 4, April 1950, pp. 337-366: “National Health Insurance in 
Japan”, by George F. Rouriicu.) The Welfare Pension Insurance Act 
provides retirement, disability, old-age and survivors’ benefits to insured 
persons and their surviving dependants. 


4 
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the loans were fully repaid. This deplorable system has now 
been pronounced strictly illegal. The recent labour legisla- 
tion further prohibits exploitation by recruiting agents, in 
that the Employment Security Law of 30 November 1947, 
which established a system of free public employment offices, 
also requires employers or their authorised agents to obtain 
permission from the Labour Minister for recruitment of workers 
from outside the locality. 

As a result of the Government’s policy of promoting sound 
employment practices, an increasing proportion of textile 
workers are being recruited through the public employment 
offices. There has also been a marked increase in the propor- 
tion of workers recruited locally. For instance, in the cotton 
spinning industry the percentage of workers living in the same 
prefecture where they go to work rose to 57 per cent. in 1948 
as compared with 36 per cent. in 1937. 


Hours of Work, Rest Periods and Holidays with Pay 


The Labour Standards Law limits the hours of work to 
eight in the day and forty-eight in the week. It also provides 
for regular rest periods and for at least one rest day per week. 
In addition, it prescribes that employers shall grant six days’ 
annual holiday with pay to workers after one year of con- 
tinuous employment. Employers are required to pay for 
overtime work, work on a rest day and night work at rates 
not less than 25 per cent. above the normal wage. These pro- 
visions mark a great advance over the pre-war labour legisla- 
tion, which imposed no restrictions on the hours of work of 
adult males and permitted an eleven-hour day with only 
two days of rest per month for women and minors under 
sixteen years of age. 


Protection of Women and Minors 


Since the Japanese textile industry employs mainly young 
female workers, the provisions of the Labour Standards Law 
relating to the protection of women and minors are of parti- 
cular relevance to this industry. The most important of these 
provisions may be summarised as follows : 


(a) the raising of the minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment in industry to fifteen years (fourteen years in the 
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case of persons who have completed their compulsory 
education) ; 

prohibition against the conclusion of a contract of employ- 
ment by the parent or guardian in place of the minor ; 
prohibition of night work for women and minors under 
eighteen years of age; 

special provisions concerning overtime work, working 
hours and rest periods adapted to the needs of women 
and minors ; 

six weeks’ rest before childbirth at the worker’s request 
and prohibition of employment during six weeks after 
childbirth ; 

menstruation leave at the worker’s request ; 

the granting of nursing periods twice a day, each of at 
least thirty minutes, during working hours. 


Unionisation 


After its suppression during the war, the trade union 


movement was revived and has been growing rapidly in Japan 
in the post-war years under the encouragement of the Govern- 
ment. The number of textile workers’ unions increased from 
757 in December 1946 to 1,529 in June 1949, and union 
membership from 296,897 to 421,628, constituting about 57 per 
cent. of paid workers in the industry, as compared with less 
than 2 per cent. in 1936, the pre-war peak year of trade union 
activity. A large number of the local textile unions have 
now been organised in the National Federation of Textile 
Workers’ Unions, which in June 1949 claimed that it com- 
prised nearly half the total number of organised textile 
workers. 

Mainly because of the preponderance of young female 
workers, trade union activity in the textile industry is slight 
compared with that in other industries. However, collective 
bargaining is fairly extensive. It is estimated that about 
half the membership is covered by collective agreements. 
As already noted, in cotton and wool spinning and silk reeling, 
wages are determined primarily by national industrywide wage 
agreements. 
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The Problem of Small Establishments 


While post-war labour legislation has raised labour stand- 
ards considerably for the textile industry, there remains a 
problem of enforcement. In the textile industry a special 
difficulty arises from the fact that in certain branches, parti- 
cularly in silk and rayon weaving, dyeing, finishing and gar- 
ment making, there are numerous establishments which are 
very small. According to the 1947 census of establishments, 
out of a total of 178,942 textile establishments, 84 per cent. 
employed less than five workers. The census also showed 
that out of a total of 1,059,696 textile workers, about one 
quarter worked in establishments with less than five workers 
and one third in establishments with less than ten workers. 
The existence of so large a number of small establishments 
makes the task of labour inspection extremely difficult. 
Enquiries made by the Labour Standards Bureau in the pre- 
fectures of Tochigi and Aichi revealed that the working con- 
ditions of young female workers in the small textile establish- 
ments in these two prefectures in 1949 were still far below 


the standards laid down by, the law. Exploitation of young 
female textile workers in its most deplorable forms was found 
to continue. The improvement of labour conditions in the 
small textile establishments thus calls for special attention 
in Japan’s programme of labour reform. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


The above brief survey brings out several salient features 
of the post-war Japanese textile industry. The first and most 
notable is the drastic reduction in productive capacity. 
Secondly, by the middle of 1950 the rate of output in most 
branches of the industry was still less than half the pre-war 
rate. Thirdly, until recently the slow recovery of production 
has been due not so much to lack of textile equipment as 
to deficiency in foreign demand (in the case of silk) or to 





1 For a summary of these enquiries, see the article on yo female 
workers in small textile establishments, in Nippon Keizai Shimbun, 
20 February 1949. 
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shortage of imported raw materials (in the case of cotton 
and wool textiles). The insufficiency of textile material 
imports has been due to the country’s lack of foreign exchange, 
particularly dollars. Finally, as regards labour conditions, 
the wages of textile workers, both money and real wages, 
are still markedly below the levels prevailing in advanced 
industrial countries. However, working conditions in the 
industry have on the whole been substantially improved as 
a result of the far-reaching labour legislation enforced since 
the end of the war, although in small textile establishments 
there still tends to be exploitation of young female workers. 

In planning for the future development of the Japanese 
textile industry, it will be necessary to consider not only 
the output required to meet domestic textile requirements, 
but also the possible contribution of the industry to the 
solution of Japan’s two foremost economic problems, namely, 
the provision of productive employment for a rapidly growing 
population and the achievement of a self-supporting economy. 
From the standpoint of the creation of employment oppor- 
tunities, the textile industry, by virtue of its labour-intensive 
character and its relatively low skill requirements, can un- 
doubtedly make a significant contribution, in view especially 
of Japan’s rich technological heritage in this field. The extent 
to which the industry can be expanded will, however, be 
determined by the conditions of the export market. The 
potential contribution of the textile industry to employment 
creation is therefore closely bound up with the extent to which 
it can help to make the Japanese economy self-supporting. 

Any appraisal of long-term prospects for Japan’s textile 
exports must take cognisance of the secular contraction in world 
imports of raw silk and cotton textiles. The declining trend 
is due, in the case of raw silk, to the rapid growth of synthetic 
substitutes and, in the case of cotton textiles, to the develop- 
ment of local textile industries in the former importing coun- 
tries.' The expansion of Japanese exports of these commo- 
dities would thus have to be attempted in a shrinking world 





1The declining trend of world trade in cotton textiles is indicated by 
the fact that in 1949, while world production of cotton textiles was only 
5 per cent. below the 1936-1938 average, world — of cotton textiles 
were still 26 per cent. below (see INTERNATIONAL Cotton Apvisory Com- 
MITTEE, loc. cit., p. 14). 
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market and would depend chiefly upon Japan’s ability to 
capture an increasing share from competing countries. For 
cotton textiles, Japan, on the strength of its unique combi- 
nation of low wages and high technical efficiency, might be 
able to undersell its competitors in the contracted world 
market. This seems possible but not highly probable. Before 
it can penetrate far into their markets, the competing countries 
are likely to take active counter-measures to protect their 
own industries. 

Besides the prospect of a contracted world market it is 
important to bear in mind the fact, already noted, that the 
capacity of Japanese cotton textiles to earn foreign exchange 
resources is particularly small. The quantity of such textiles 
which would need to be exported in order to earn a given net 
amount of foreign exchange would have to be much greater 
(in terms of value), and the foreign markets captured would 
have to be correspondingly more extensive, than in the case 
of commodities processed either from domestic materials or 
from imported materials whose cost bears only a small pro- 
portion to the total value of the product. 

Thus from the long-term point of view the potential 
contribution which the two main branches of the Japanese 
textile industry, namely, silk and cotton textiles, can make 
to the country’s efforts to become self-supporting seems to 
be fairly limited. To achieve its objective of becoming inde- 
pendent of foreign aid, Japan needs to explore fully the 
possibilities of developing other export industries, particularly 
those for which there is a prospect of expanding rather than 
contracting world markets. Even within the textile industry 
itself there are other branches which might be developed with 
great advantage. What seems important is that the post-war 
Japanese economic structure should adapt itself with imagi- 
nation and skill to the changing trends of the world economy 
rather than return to a pre-war pattern which no longer 
serves its purpose. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Child Care Facilities for 
Women Workers 


In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 30th Session (Geneva, 1947), the International 
Labour Office was requested by the Governing Body to make a study of 
the protection of women workers who have to combine the care of a home 
with their daily work. This is a matter of recognised importance, 
especially in times of acute manpower shortage when extensive recourse 
is had to the employment of women. The following survey of the steps 
which have been taken in several countries to solve the problem of the 
care of young children whose mothers go out to work summarises the 
first results of the Office enquiry.* 


TYPES OF CHILD CARE FACILITIES 


The problem of making suitable provision for the care of their 
young children during working hours is one which women who take 
up employment outside the home often have great difficulty in solving. 
The expedients to which they may have to resort are not always 
satisfactory, but are adopted solely for lack of any other available 





1 The Office is indebted to several members of its Correspondence Committee 
on Women’s Work for information, which in the present article has been drawn 
on more ey y with regard to Australia, Belgium, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. It has also made use of particulars supplied 
by the I.L.O. Correspondents in Czechoslovakia, Poland and Sweden, and of the 
following sources in addition to those cited in the course of the article : 

Orla JENSEN: Social Services in Denmark (Copenhagen, Danish Information 
Handbooks, 1948) ; 
Joint COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL SociaL Pouicy, Norway : Family and Child 

Welfare in Norway (Oslo, 1949) ; 
ae an 19RD DE L’ENFANCE : La femme et l'enfant dans la législation belge 

russels, 1928) ; 
of the Ministry of Health sed the Year ended 31 March 1949, Cmd. 7910 

(London, H.M. Stationery , 1950); and 
Sylvia TarLeNova-HavuiéKova : Czechoslovak Women Today (Prague, 1948). 

Where texts of the laws mentioned have been reproduced in the Legislative 
Series of the Office, the abbreviation L.S. is used for the reference. 

Additional information on the organisation of day nurseries in various coun- 
tries may be found in Unrrep Nations, it of Social Affairs: Annual 
Report on Child and Youth Welfare (Lake Success, N.Y.), various issues; and 
on that of nursery schools in INTERNATIONAL BuREAU OF EpucaTION : Interna- 
tional Year Book of Education (Geneva), various issues. 
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method. The various arrangements made may be illustrated by 
the results of an enquiry among a group of Swedish women textile 
workers with children under school age, carried out in 1948. It 
showed that about a third of the group sent their children to 
nurseries ; over a half left them with a home help or other substitute 
for parents or sent them to grandparents ; the rest sent them to other 
relations, friends or neighbours, children’s homes or foster homes. 

The importance of establishing créches and day nurseries has 
been recognised in many countries, and also at various international 
conferences, more especially the regional conferences of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. Where they exist, they are organised 
and administered by a variety of different agencies, including local 
authorities, industrial, commercial and other undertakings, and 
‘voluntary organisations such as women’s associations, works com- 
mittees, trade unions, family allowance funds, religious communities 
and other bodies. In France, a questionnaire survey on assistance to 
mothers of families, including the extension of créches, was conducted 
in April 1948 by the National Institute of Demographic Studies 
among 1,786 working mothers with at least one child under four 
years and living in communities with a population of over 5,000; 
it showed that about half the mothers left their children in municipal 
créches, 26 per cent. in those run by a church or religious community 
and 19 per cent. in those established in undertakings. Sometimes 
several undertakings join together for the establishment of a child 
care centre or co-operate with another organisation, such as the 
Red Cross, a church, etc. This is the case, for example, in Denmark. 
In India, créches and day nurseries are frequently provided at the 
welfare centres set up by provincial governments. 

Day care in the homes of other families has in some cases proved 
to be a valuable supplementary arrangement and is organised in a 
number of ways. For example, in Vancouver in Canada a service 
is organised for the children of working mothers by a Foster Day 
Care Association, the children being cared for in private homes in 
small groups of four or five and the mothers being responsible for 
taking the child to and from the home.* The Swedish Social Board 
has sponsored a family day home scheme under which private homes 
are registered as institutions and agree to receive a certain number 
of children. Under the United Kingdom system of child minders 
described in more detail below’, persons registered with the local 
health authorities receive children under five years in their homes to be 
looked after for the day or for a longer period not exceeding six days. 

Nursery schools and nursery classes may also be considered a 
means of caring for the children of employed women during working 
hours. Their main purpose, however, is educational and to provide 
opportunities for the child to play with other children under trained 





1 Population (Paris), No. 3, July-September 1948, p. 540. 

? British Columbia : Annual Report of the Social Welfare Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare for the year ended 31 March 1949 (Victoria, 1950), p. 86. 

3 See pp. 399-400. 
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supervision, and their hours of opening and closing are not always 
such as to make them of help to working mothers with whole-time 
jobs, though in some countries the hours are so arranged as to 
suit the convenience of such women. Occasionally nursery schools 
are set up in undertakings, as, for instance, in Norway, Poland and 
the U.S.8.R. 

Another arrangement for the care of children of pre-school age 
is to be found in the “ park aunt ” system in Norway and Sweden, 
under which the children are left in a public park in charge 
of a supervisor who receives a small fee, but usually has no 
special training for the work and enjoys no State or municipal 
sponsorship. 


DEVELOPMENT AND NEED OF FACILITIES 


The movement for the provision of child care facilities developed 
rapidly in many countries during the war. It was found necessary 
to establish new institutions of this kind and to extend previously 
existing arrangements in order to make it easier for women to take 
up employment of national importance. In Australia, for example, 
the Commonwealth Government’s wartime scheme for child care 
centres provided for an expansion of the services offered by existing 
agencies so as to meet the requirements of a 12-hour day and 6-day 
week programme. In Canada, in 1942, the federal Government 
concluded an agreement with the provinces of Alberta, Ontario and 
Quebec by which it undertook to pay half the cost of the establish- 
ment and maintenance of day nurseries for children whose mothers 
were at work, priority being given to those working in war industries. 
The federal subsidy was subject to certain conditions as to standards 
of hygiene, qualifications of the staff and quality of the care and food 
supplied. 

Not all the nurseries and other day care facilities established 
during the war have continued in existence, but interest in the 
question is active and widespread in both official and unofficial 
quarters. This interest is stimulated by the worldwide consideration 
now being given to maternity protection and child welfare, the high 
birth rate in some countries, the increased number of women in 
paid employment in others, and the drive in countries with a man- 
power shortage to recruit women. But although a number of coun- 
tries report an increase in the number of child care centres the 
demand would appear everywhere to exceed the supply. It would 
seem that in most countries there are too few to meet the need and 
that there are sometimes long waiting lists for admission. This situ- 
ation is due to a number of causes, chief of which are the shortage of 
funds, the difficulty of finding suitable premises and procuring cons- 
truction materials for new buildings, and the lack of trained personnel. 

The information available on the extent of the facilities provided 
for the care of children of pre-school age in various countries and, 
where possible, on the unsatisfied demand, is summarised below. 
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Belgium. It was reported in 1948 that the number of subsidised 
nurseries was 66, of which 42 were open during the day only and 
24 were residential nurseries. They were used by 2,910 children, 
and the number of attendances was 284,469 in the day nurseries 
and 277,655 in the residential nurseries. In December 1947 there 
were 4,170 nursery schools subject to inspection by the Minister of 
Education, and 150 administered by the Catholic Church which 
are neither subsidised nor inspected. In addition, 1,500 children 
under seven years were placed with paid child minders. 


Bulgaria. The number of children’s nurseries rose from 46 in 
1944, with places for 2,292 children, to 344 in September 1949, with 
places for 14,852 children.* 


Czechoslovakia. The total number of créches before the war was 
200 ; this was to be raised to 300 at the end of 1948, and 600 more 
were to be provided under the Five-Year Plan. The number of 
nursery schools rose from 1,607 in 1936 to 2,447 in 1944-45 and to 
4,329 in January 1948; approximately 2,000 more are envisaged 
under the Five-Year Plan. To encourage the recruitment of women, 
an additional plan has been prepared to provide places for another 
15,000 children. 


Denmark. There were in 1948 about 60 créches with accom- 
modation for 2,000 children under two years of age, or 1 per cent. 
of all such children, and 350 day nurseries and nursery schools, 
with accommodation for about 17,000 children, or 5 per cent. of 
the total number of children aged two to seven years. 


France. In 1947 there were about 600 créches (44 in Paris and 
26 in its suburbs) with a total of about 3,000 beds ; there were also 
a limited number in undertakings. The survey made in 1948 by the 
National Institute of Demographic Studies referred to above showed 
that 72 per cent. of the mothers questioned on the extension of 
créches considered that the number should be increased. A consider- 
able number of créches and day nurseries have since been set up 
as a result of the activities of works councils, family allowance 
funds, municipalities and child welfare associations. It may be 
added that an enquiry into the conditions of life of the woman 
worker in the Paris area in France, undertaken in 1946 under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security, showed 
that out of 2,494 women workers, 77 per cent. of the salaried employ- 
ees and 90 per cent. of the wage earners preferred the créche to be 
near the home rather than in the vicinity of the workplace.* 


Israel. Seventy-eight new kindergartens were opened by the 
Working Mothers’ Council in 1949, which were attended by over 
11,000 children.*® 





1 Free Bulgaria (Sofia), 1 October 1949, p. 8. 
® Revue frangaise du travail, December 1946, p. 801. 
* Israel Labour News, Vol. III, No. 40, 21 December 1949. 
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Mexico. A questionnaire sent in 1945-46 to 3,153 women 
working in the textile, clothing and hatmaking industries showed 
that 24 per cent. were mothers who had no means by which to 
ensure proper care for their children while they were at work.* 


Norway. On 1 January 1948 there were 14 créches, 28 day nur- 
series and 60 nursery schools. Public grants for child welfare work 
have increased during the post-war period. In the spring of 1948, 
the Ministry of Social Affairs was authorised to spend 5 million 
crowns on child welfare measures over a period of four years. As 
regards day nurseries and nursery schools, the grants will be used, 
in the first place, for the benefit of institutions expected to help in 
counteracting the shortage of women workers in industry. 


Poland. Before the war there were only 32 nurseries in under- 
takings ; in 1945 there were 56 in undertakings and 21 in populated 
areas ; in 1949 there was a total of 473. The Six-Year Plan for 
1949-1955 provides for further extension and for the organisation 
by 1955 of 1,438 new nurseries and the development of rural nurseries 
for the care of agricultural workers’ children during the harvest. 


Sweden. It was reported in 1948 that there were 271 whole-time 
day nurseries with 8,253 full-time places and 194 half-time places, 
and 336 nursery schools with 13,659 places. There were also 62,000 
one-day attendances at agricultural créches in 1948, and in 1949 
about 110 of these créches were functioning in different parts of the 
country. Only 2.2 per cent. of children under one year can be 
accommodated in créches in Stockholm and only 0.6 per cent. of 
this age group in the whole country. The corresponding figures 
for the age groups one-two years and two-three years are 2 per cent. 
and 3.8 per cent., respectively, for Stockholm, and 0.6 per cent. 
and 1 per cent., respectively, for the whole country. In reply to a 
parliamentary interpellation, the competent Minister stated on 
30 May 1949 that the Committee for Semi-Public Child Care had 
estimated that out of 60,000 to 65,000 mothers in wage earning 
employment with children under seven years of age, only 10,000 
left their children in a day home ; the rest had recourse to grand- 
parents, friends or neighbours. 


United Kingdom. On 31 March 1949 there were 882 nurseries 
maintained by local authorities and 18 by voluntary associations. 
As regards nurseries established by undertakings, statistics furnished 
by the Ministry of Labour up to March 1948 showed that in the 
cotton textile areas there were 70 nurseries run by the mills, providing 
accommodation for 1,476 children, and 24 additional nurseries had 
been approved ; in the woollen textile areas there were 8 mill nur- 
series providing 240 places, and 7 more had been proposed provid- 
ing 208 places ; and outside the textile areas there were 22 nurseries 
established by undertakings, providing 657 places. The Minister of 





1 Cf. Revista del Trabajo, Vol. I, No. 128, September 1948, p. 49. 
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Education stated in Parliament on 27 October 1949 that the number 
of children on the registers of recognised nursery schools was esti- 
mated at 22,000 in January 1949, that 288 additional places had 
been provided since that date and that buildings for a further 120 
were expected to be completed before the end of 1949. On 31 Decem- 
ber 1948 there were also 1,549 daily child minders provided by the 
local health authorities, the number of children cared for being 1,749. 

The results of a follow-up survey of the social and economic 
aspects of childbearing in Great Britain, carried out by the Joint 
Committee of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists 
and the Population Investigation Committee in 1948, showed that 
about one tenth of all mothers interviewed were doing paid work in 
March 1948, and of these mothers only 26.3 per cent. of the full-time 
workers and 7.9 per cent. of the part-time workers had been able 
to place their children in nurseries. Many more mothers said they 
would have used nurseries had they been available. Friends and 
relatives were called in to help by 54.2 per cent. of the full-time and 
64.1 per cent. of the part-time workers. Another 7.5 per cent., 
mostly in full-time occupations, engaged paid helpers (23.6 per cent. 
from the professional and salaried group and 5.6 per cent. from the 
manual workers’ group). There appeared to be a considerable 
unsatisfied demand for nursery care among working mothers, parti- 
cularly in the poorer social classes.* 


U.8.S.R. The number of permanent beds in the children’s 
nurseries was 878,000 in 1948, excluding the seasonal nurseries, 
which cared annually for three or four million children. There 
is also a network of nursery schools attended by 1,500,000 children. 
In 1949, the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers requested the Ministers 
responsible for various State services to construct nurseries in all 
new undertakings employing more than 500 women, at the rate of 
12 nursery places per 100 women, and nursery schools at the rate 
of 15 places per 100 women.? 


Venezuela. An average of 600 to 700 children of working mothers 
are looked after in nurseries each month.* 


LAW AND PRACTICE IN REGARD TO CHILD CARE FACILITIES 


The Provision of Créches and Day Nurseries 


Legislation requiring the provision of créches and day nurseries 
where women can nurse their babies and leave their young children 
during the hours of employment is now a feature of the social policy 





1 Population Studies, Vol. III, No. 2, September 1949, pp. 222-223 and 226. 

2 PRESIDENCE DU COoNSEIL, La documentation frangaise : Articles et Docu- 
ments (Paris), No. 1,682, 24 August 1949: “ U.R.S.S” 

3 Noticiario del Instituto internacional americano de proteccién a la infancia 
(Montevideo), February 1949, p. 31. 
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of many countries, and laws for this purpose have been enacted, for 
example, in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Guatemala, India, Iran, Italy, Mexico, 
Panama, Poland, Peru, Portugal, Uruguay, the U.S.8.R. and Vene- 
zuela. Considerable importance is attached to the health aspects 
of these institutions and it is common for the public authorities to 
ensure that they are run on satisfactory lines by defining the stand- 
ards to be observed in such matters as construction, equipment and 
staffing, and by making Government subsidies depend on the observ- 
ance of these standards. Subsidy and supervision may be entrusted 
to the State or local authorities or, sometimes, to private organi- 
sations. 

Some examples follow of the provisions of this legislation and 
of the practice now followed in a number of countries. 


Argentina. The relevant legislation for the Federal Capital and 
the National Territories } requires industrial and commercial under- 
takings, whether urban or rural, public or private, which employ 
more than 50 women over 18 years of age to provide a créche for 
the children under two years of age of the women wage earners they 
employ. The law of the province of Salta restricts the obligatory 
provision of day nurseries to factories and shops employing married 
women ; that of the province of Tucumén covers the same establish- 
ments as the federal Act, but fixes the number of women whose 
employment results in an obligation to provide a nursery at 30 or 
more over 18 years of age ; and that of the province of Santa Fe at 
25 or more women over 18 years of age. 


Australia. Victoria is one of the States in which it is the practice 
for the Government to contribute towards the maintenance of 
créches and day nurseries. Its contribution was increased in the 
1948-49 budget from £11,000 to £16,000 ; in addition, a budgetary 
provision of £40,000 was made for small capital grants for the con- 
struction of pre-natal infant welfare centres, créches and nursery 
schools. The Government also subsidises nursery schools, and the 
amount was recently raised from £6 to £9 per child per annum. 


Belgium. The National Society for Child Welfare set up by 
the Children’s Act of 1919 subsidises nurseries which fulfil certain 
conditions in respect of premises, number of children received, 
doctors, ete. It controls and supervises the nurseries and also private 
homes where children are looked after for pay. No family may 
receive a child unless authorised to do so by the local authorities. 
Nursery schools are inspected by the Ministry of Education. 


Bolivia. The Labour Code of 26 May 1939 *, covering persons 
employed in public or private undertakings with the exception of 





1 Federal Act No. 11317 of 30 September 1924 (L.S., ety 1), Admi- 
m 


nistrative Order No. 2699 of 28 May 1925 (L.S., 1925—-Arg. 2) and Administrative 
Order of 9 June 1925 (L.S., 1925—Arg. 7). 


* L.S., 1989—Bol. 1. 
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agricultural establishments, makes a créche compulsory in those 
employing more than 50 women. 


Brazil. Under Legislative Decree No. 5452 to approve the 
consolidation of labour laws dated 1 May 19431, provident institu- 
tions must establish and maintain créches in workers’ settlements 
with more than 100 houses and in populous districts inhabited 
mainly by insured persons. The provident institutions subsidise the 
services for the maintenance of créches established by employers or 
by suitable private institutions in conformity with instructions 
issued by the Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce. Premises 
set aside for the children of women workers during the nursing 
period must have at least a nursery, a small room for nursing, a 
dietetic kitchen and sanitary accommodation. 


Bulgaria. Regulations of 24 December 1934 provide that all 
undertakings employing more than 20 women who have children 
under seven years of age must provide a nursery. 


Canada. In the province of Ontario, the law is permissive. The 
Act respecting day nurseries of 5 April 1946 provides that municipal 
councils may make by-laws requiring the establishment of day 
nurseries directly by the municipality or by any organisation named 
in the by-law and approved by the competent Minister. The pro- 
vincial government contributes half the cost paid out by municipa- 
lities for the operation and maintenance of the nurseries if they are 
conducted in accordance with regulations made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. - 


Chile. The Labour Code of 13 May 1931? lays down that 
industrial and commercial undertakings, whether belonging to the 
State, a municipality or private individual or to a public or private 
body of any kind, which employ 20 or more women wage earners 
must set up and maintain a créche where women may nurse their 
children under one year of age and leave them while they are at work. 
Plans for the construction of créches must be approved by the Labour 
Inspectorate ; the rooms must be ventilated and situated so as to 
admit the maximum of sunlight and air ; they must be provided with 
a bath with hot and cold water laid on for washing the children, and 
with such heating arrangements as may be necessary ; the floors 
must be of suitable material, the cots made of metal and supplied 
with mattresses and linen ; not more than 25 children may be accom- 
modated in one room ; they will be admitted to the créche on pro- 
duction of a health certificate ; the créche must be kept open during 
the whole of the midday rest period. Undertakings which fail to install 
the necessary créches may be closed by order of the competent 
labour court. 





1 L.S., 1948—Braz. 1. 
* L.S., 1981—Chile 1. 
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Colombia. The Child Welfare Act of 29 November 1924 * requires 
factories and industrial establishments employing more than 50 
women to provide day nurseries for the children of women workers. 
An Order, No. 972, was issued on 14 December 1943 to prevent 
evasions of these regulations. It specifies that the labour inspectors 
shall immediately conduct strict and searching investigations to 
ascertain whether the various maternity protection measures are 
being observed ; that all factories and industrial establishments 
which employ 50 or more women must provide day nurseries for the 
children of their women employees, even though the work of the 
undertaking is carried on in different places ; and that undertakings 
employing fewer than 50 women must combine with others to provide 
one or more day nurseries. The health and labour authorities are 
jointly responsible for the enforcement of the Order. 


Cuba. Legislative Decree No. 781 of 28 December 1934 * pro- 
vides that public or private industrial or commercial undertakings 
employing at least 50 women between 18 and 40 years of age shall 
equip a room where their children under two years of age may remain 
in safety during the hours of work. The rooms must conform to the 
conditions of hygiene prescribed by the Minister of Labour and 
be inspected periodically by a medical officer of the Ministry. 


Denmark. Under the Factories Act of 29 April 1913 undertak- 
ings employing 25 or more women must provide a special room, 
which must be heated during the cold season, where working mothers 
may nurse their infants. According to present practice the State and 
local authorities may subsidise the establishment and maintenance 
of créches and nursery schools up to 70 per cent. of the costs. The 
institutions must be approved by the Ministry of Social Affairs and 
inspected by the child welfare authorities. Buildings are inspected 
by the local medical officer of health. 


Ecuador. Under Regulations issued on 9 April 1939 créches are 
provided out of public funds for the children of working women. 


France. Under a Decree of 11 March 1926 undertakings em- 
ploying more than 100 women may be required to provide nursing 
accommodation for women with children under one year of age. 


Guatemala. The Labour Code, dated 8 February 1947 *, stipu- 
lates that undertakings, whatever their character, whether public 
or private, employing more than 30 women must provide a special 
room suitably equipped to enable mothers to nurse their children 
under the age of three years without risk and to leave their children 
during working hours. 





1 L.S., 1924—Col. 1. 
* L.S., 1984—Cuba 5. 
® L.S., 1947—Guat. 1. 
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India. The Factories Act, 1948, which applies to factories 
employing 10 or more workers where power is used or 20 or more 
workers where power is not used}, specifies that undertakings 
employing 50 or more women must provide and maintain a suitable 
room or rooms for children under six years of age. These créches 
must have adequate accommodation, be properly lighted and ventil- 
ated and maintained in a clean and sanitary condition. The provincial 
governments may make rules prescribing the location and standards 
in respect of construction, accommodation, furniture and other 
equipment and requiring the provision of additional facilities, such 
as suitable arrangements for washing and changing the children’s 
clothing and the provision of free milk and refreshments. 


Iran. The Labour Code of 7 June 1949 provides that establish- 
ments to be enumerated by the Minister of Labour will be required 
to establish a créche if they employ women. 


Italy. Under the Royal Decree of 28 August 1930 * the provision 
of nursing accommodation is compulsory in industrial and commercial 
establishments employing 50 or more women aged 15 to 50 years. 
It is a statutory requirement that the rooms shall be well lighted 
and ventilated, well heated during the winter, kept scrupulously 
clean, supplied with water and suitably furnished. 


Mewico. The Industrial Hygiene Regulations of 9 October 1934 * 
require commercial and industrial establishments employing more 
than 50 women to provide a créche for the workers’ children. The room 
must be well lighted and ventilated and kept scrupulously clean. 


Norway. Under a Provisional Act of 22 August 1947 all child 
welfare institutions must be approved by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs and this approval may be subject to prior inspection. They 
are also placed under the Ministry’s supervision, for which purpose 
child welfare inspectors are appointed to give advice and guidance. 
Day nurseries are also operated by municipalities, or by private 
organisations with municipal support. 


Panama. The Maternity Protection Act of 29 October 1930 ¢ 
states that créches may be established in the poorer quarters of the 
cities of Panama and Colén and, if necessary, in other towns, for the 
accommodation during working hours of children under one year 
of age of women workers. The nurseries so established must be 
suitably equipped. The Government fixes the number of nurseries 
to be established in every town and regulates the internal manage- 
ment of each institution by decree. They are administered by the 
Department of Welfare and inspected whenever necessary by the 
National Health Department. 





1 L.S., 1948—Ind. 4. 
2 L.S., 19380—It. 8. 

3’ L.S., 1984—Mex. 5. 
4 L.S., 1980—Pan. 1. 
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Peru. The Employment of Women and Children Act of 25 
November 1918! provides that all undertakings employing at least 
25 women over 18 years of age, except agricultural establishments 
where no mechanical power is used, must make a specially adapted 
room available for the reception and care during working hours 
of the children of women workers during the first year after birth. 
The rooms intended for nurseries by employers must be specially 
adapted and located either in the undertaking or in its immediate 
vicinity. According to an Order of 17 April 1925, day nurseries 
must be provided in agricultural undertakings employing 25 or more 
women over 17 years of age during the peak period of work in the 
fields. 


Poland. Under an Order dated 11 March 1927? créches for 
babies under 15 months must be provided by establishments employ- 
ing over 100 women. The premises, equipment and staff must comply 
with official medical and hygienic requirements and be under per- 
manent medical supervision. The children’s rooms must have an 
area equivalent to at least three square metres per infant and the 
height of the room be not less than 2.8 metres. 


Sweden. All child welfare institutions are under the supervision 
of the local child welfare authorities and the provincial administra- 
tions; the Social Board is the national administrative agency. 
No child welfare institution may function without giving prior 
notification to the authorities, which may close any institution 
proved to be unsatisfactory. Since 1944 a State subsidy has been 
paid to small child welfare institutions, which then became subject 
to State supervision. 


Switzerland. COréches are subsidised by many of the communes 
and by a few of the cantons. 


Union of South Africa. Créches for the children of working 
mothers are subsidised by the Department of Social Welfare. The 
amount requested for this purpose for the year 1950 was £56,000.* 


United Kingdom. Nurseries and nursery schools provided by 
local authorities receive grants-in-aid from the health and education 
authorities. The Nurseries and Child Minders Regulation Act, 
1948, places a duty on local health authorities to keep registers of 
nurseries and child minders. They are empowered to supervise 
(a) premises other than private dwellings where children are received 
to be looked after by the day or any longer period not exceeding 
six days, and (b) persons who have or would receive in their homes 
children under five years to be looked after by the day or any longer 
period not exceeding six days. They are also empowered to prescribe 
the maximum number of children to be received, the precautions to 





1 L.S., 1919—Peru 1. 
2? L.S., 1927—Pol. 1. 
* Senate of South Africa Debates, No. 8, 8-12 May 1950, col. 2049. 
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be taken against the exposure of children to infectious diseases and, 
in the case of day nurseries, the maintenance of the premises and 
equipment, the provision of adequate and suitable food, arrangements 
for medical supervision and the keeping of records, and to impose 
certain requirements in respect of staff. Failure to comply with 
requirements is a ground for cancellation of registration. Nursery 
schools are subject to Government inspection. 


Uruguay. The Children’s Code, dated 6 April 1934, stipulates 
that day nurseries must be provided for the use of mothers with 


young children. 


U.S.S.R. A Decree of 8 July 1944 made provision for the further 
development of day nurseries. It was stated in May 1949 that every 
undertaking employing 500 or more women must establish créches 
with cots in the proportion of 12 per 100 women.? 


Venezuela. The Labour Act of 16 July 1936? requires public 
and private establishments employing more than 30 women to 
provide a créche where women can nurse their children under one 
year of age and leave them while they are at work. Before an 
employer builds or alters a créche the plans must be submitted for 
the approval of the competent labour inspectorate. 


Staff of Child Care Centres 


Official recognition of the importance of placing child care centres 
in the charge of suitable persons may be seen in the fact that the 
national laws often contain stipulations as to the staff to be employed. 
In some countries appointments must bave the approval of the 
competent Ministry. In Chile, for example, Decree No. 349 of 
19 April 1934 lays down that every créche shall be under the care 
of a competent person, preferably a qualified nurse trained in the 
children’s hospitals of the country. The Cuban Decree of 1934 
provides that the nurseries set up in establishments shall be placed 
under the charge of a certificated female nurse appointed by the 
Ministry of Labour and paid by the maternity funds. Under the 
Guatemalan Labour Code the nurseries must be under the care of 
suitable persons appointed and paid by the employers. In India, 
the Factories Act stipulates that nurseries must be in charge of 
women trained in the care of children. In Norway, the appoint- 
ments of heads of child welfare institutions are subject to approval 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs or an agency authorised by the 
Ministry ; children’s nurses may not start work without the Ministry’s 
authorisation. The créches which are compulsory under the Polish 
Order of 1927 must be managed by professionally trained head 
nurses, of whom there should be at least one to every 30 infants 
and who should be assisted by a suitable and adequate nursing and 





1 Cf. Rabotnitsa—L’ouvriére (Moscow), May 1949, pp. 7-8. 
2 L.S., 1986—Ven. 2. 
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auxiliary staff. The United Kingdom Nurseries and Child Minders 
Regulation Act empowers local authorities to impose requirements 
in respect of the qualifications of the person in charge of the premises 
and the number, qualifications and experience of the staff. On 
31 December 1948, there were 7,345 full-time and 220 part-time 
nursing staff employed in day and residential nurseries run by local 
authorities, and in addition there were in these nurseries 3,788 
students in training. 

Various methods are adopted for training nursery personnel. 
In Israel, for example, a nurses’ training school is attached to one 
of the children’s homes. In Norway, the Oslo Child Welfare Academy 
is financially supported by the State and several of the municipalities. 
Three new schools for child welfare workers and kindergarten 
teachers have recently been established : the Child Welfare Institute 
started by the Union of Norwegian Church Congregations in 1947 ; 
a school for the training of staff already employed by municipal 
child welfare institutions, run by Oslo City ; and a school for the 
training of nursery school teachers in Bergen ; all three schools have 
a two-year training course. In Poland, special courses are organised 
for the training of the staff of nursery schools. The Ministry of 
Health in the United Kingdom reports that much progress has been 
made in establishing a new system of training for nursery nurses. 
Students attend two-year courses in practical work in nurseries and 
for further education in vocational and general subjects, and can 
then take the examination for the certificate of the National Nursery 
Examination Board. Officers of the Ministries of Health and Edu- 
cation visit nurseries to determine their suitability as training 
centres for this certificate. In August 1948, there were about 3,500 
students in day and residential nurseries. In December 1948, there 
were 850 day and residential nurseries provided by local authorities 
and voluntary organisations and 12 nursery training colleges 
approved for training purposes. The Ministry of Health also 
organises refresher courses for matrons of factory nurseries and 
special courses for nursery assistants. 


Internal Management of Child Care Centres 


The internal management of the different kinds of day care 
centres vary in detail in a number of ways. For example, some of 
the factory nurseries provide for the care of the children of women 
workers only ; others accept the children of male workers as well, 
in order that they may not have to stay at home to look after the 
children when the mother is sick. This is the case in Belgium, for 
example, and in Poland. 

Practice varies also with regard to the ages of the children for 
whom day care must be provided or who are admitted to the child 
care centres. The ages specified in the legislation referred to above 
range between a few weeks and seven years. Thus in Chile, Panama, 
Peru and Venezuela, créches must be provided in undertakings where 
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mothers are employed who have children up to one year old; in 
Argentina and Cuba, up to two years; in Guatemala, up to three 
years ; in India, up to six years ; and in Bulgaria, up to seven years. 
The practice in countries where there is no legislative provision is 
as follows. In Australia, nursery schools look after children aged 
two to five years; créches and day nurseries provide for a larger 
group and take babies and young children up to five years. The 
Belgian nurseries accept children up to three years, and the nursery 
schools from three to six years. In Bulgaria, créches take babies 
at three months ; after the age of three years the children of working 
mothers are given the opportunity of entering kindergartens. In 
Ozechoslovakia, the créches provide for children from six weeks to 
three years, the nursery schools for those of three to six years and 
agricultural kindergartens for the children of agricultural women 
workers in the age group one to six years. The Danish créches care 
for children under two and the nurseries and nursery schools for 
those between two and seven. In New Zealand, nursery schools 
cater for children between three and five years. The Polish nurseries 
are divided into two classes: those for children under 18 months 
and those for children between 18 months and three years. In 
Sweden, day créches take children between three months and six 
years and nursery schools between three and six years; the age 
distribution was as follows in 1948: 693 aged three months to one 
year ; 786, one to two years ; 2,606, two to four years ; and 4,168, 
four to six years. In Switzerland, créches accept children from a 
few weeks to school age, and in Venezuela under seven years. 

The period during which child care centres in the different 
countries, including nursery schools, are open to receive children 
ranges from a few hours to the whole day. In Australia, nursery 
schools are open as a rule between 9 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.; day nurseries 
and créches are open for a longer period and children may be left 
from 7-10 a.m. until 4-7 p.m. In Belgium, the créches are open 
from 7.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. and the nursery schools from 8 a.m. to 
4 p.m., although arrangements are sometimes made for children 
to stay at school until the mother calls for them after work. In 
Sofia in Bulgaria, the children can stay in the nursery schools from 
7 a.m. to 7 p.m.; créches look after the children during the mothers’ 
working hours; mothers on night shifts may bring their children 
to the créche on Monday and take them home on Saturday night. 
The Czechoslovak créches provide a comprehensive all-day service, 
and the establishment of all-night créches is contemplated to 
enable mothers to leave their children occasionally so as to be able 
to take part in cultural and political activities ; the nursery schools 
also provide an all-day service. In Denmark, the nurseries and 
many of the nursery schools are run on a full-time basis to suit 
the convenience of working mothers. In Norway, some créches 
are run by private organisations as full-day institutions ; municipal 





1 Free Bulgaria (Sofia), Vol. IV, No. 16, 15 August 1949, pp. 250-251. 
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nurseries are open from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. In Sweden, there are 
whole-day and half-day créches ; the nursery schools take children 
for a few hours each day. In Switzerland also, the nursery schools 
usually look after the children for a few hours daily. In the United 
Kingdom, the primary function of day nurseries is at present the 
whole-day care of the children of working mothers ; nursery schools 
provide for the care and training of children, generally during school 
hours, five days a week, during the school term. The Royal Com- 
mission on Population recommended in its recent report that one 
aspect of the normal future development of nursery schools should 
be the making of suitable arrangements, where possible, for the care 
of children of full-time workers, both before and after nursery 
school hours.* 

The payments made by mothers for day nursery care are rarely 
high, and often the service is free or related to the parents’ income. 
The difference between the total cost per child and the amount 
charged to the parent is illustrated in the case of the United King- 
dom by the reply of the Minister of Health to a question in the 
House of Commons on 1 July 1948. He stated that the latest figures 
available were for the year 1946-47, when the gross weekly cost 
per place in a day nursery was 27s. in London and 23s. elsewhere 
and the average recovery from parents was 5s. 6d. a week ; local 
authorities fixed their own charges, subject to a minimum of 1s. 
a week. 

Countries where the parents usually pay a small fee include 
Australia, where a few shillings a week are charged per day by 
the nurseries in Victoria (a system of kindergartens for which pay- 
ment is made exists side by side with free kindergartens), Belgium, 
Canada (British Columbia), Denmark and Sweden, where the cost 
of nursery care varies from 0.25 to 3.50 crowns a day, according 
to the parents’ income. In the U.S.8.R., the fee for nurseries and 
children’s playgrounds is reduced by half for children who have no 
father and whose mother receives wages of less than 600 roubles 
@ month.? 

The attention given to measures for the protection of the health 
of young children in day care centres, including their proper nourish- 
ment, is an important feature of internal administrative procedure. 
Health precautions are sometimes prescribed in legislation or are 
a condition for grant of a subsidy. The statutory provisions have 
been mentioned above in the summary of existing legislation with 
reference to Government and local authority subsidy and control. 
They include provisions laying down minimum standards in respect 
of such matters as the construction, equipment and accommoda- 
tion to which the centres must conform, the appointment of qualified 
persons to take charge of the centres, the provision of nourishing 





_ » Report of the Royal Commission on Population, Cmd. 7695 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1949), pp. 188 and 186. 

s Py: mune la Vie (Paris, Editions sociales frangaises, February-March 1950), 
pp. 90-ol, 
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food and periodical inspection by health or other authorities. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to the health of the children in day care centres 
in other countries also, including the services of a public health 
nurse, medical inspection of premises, special medical supervision 
of children, etc. 

Meals and extra nourishment are frequently provided, for 
instance, milk and codliver oil in Norwegian nurseries, in addition 
to the midday meal. In Poland, the supplementary feeding of 
children up to three years falls within the competence of the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Security and that of children between three 
and eighteen years within the competence of the Ministry of 
Education. 

A United States report issued in 1942 by the Subcommittee on 
Standards and Services for Day Care, authorised by the Children’s 
Bureau Conference on Day Care of Children of Working Mothers, 
is of interest in this connection. The standards laid down apply 
inter alia to day nurseries, kindergartens, child care centres, play 
groups or any other form of group care for pre-school children. 
In addition to detailed suggestions in respect of staff and equip- 
ment, the Committee recommends that the schedule of daily acti- 
vities should include provision for health care, including measures 
for the prevention of communicable disease and accidents, atten- 
tion to the correction of remediable difficulties, provision for proper 
nutrition and for adequate daily rest, play suited to the stage of 
development of the children and attention to physical care. Detailed 
methods of application are suggested under each of these heads. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It will be seen from the foregoing pages that the desirability of 
providing créches and day nurseries for the children of working 
women has been recognised in large parts of the world ; that many 
countries have introduced legislation making their establishment 
compulsory ; that their provision is frequently normal practice where 
there is no statutory obligation ; that their institution is encouraged 
by the State and local authorities by means of financial assistance ; 
and that statistics point to a considerable unsatisfied demand. 

The arguments advanced against créches and day nurseries refer 
mainly to their use for children under two years of age, and are based 
on psychological and health grounds. It is considered in some coun- 
tries that, in the interests of both mother and child, these infants 
should be cared for in their own homes and that group care is un- 
suitable. Young children are particularly susceptible to infectious 
illnesses and those who attend nurseries, particularly in the under-two 
age group, are exposed to’risks from which other children are free. 





1 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CHILDREN’S BuREAU, Publication 
284 : Standards for Day Care of Children of Working Mothers (Washington, 1942), 
pp. 2-10. 
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One of the difficulties with which women wishing to place their 
children in nurseries are faced is that of fitting in with the nursery’s 
hours of opening and closing. Mothers in certain occupations, for 
example those employed in cinemas and theatres, are often quite 
unable to make use of them. This difficulty is particularly great in 
regard to nursery schools, where the hours frequently coincide with 
those of the schools, and where there is the added complication of 
school holidays. 

Linked with the problem of hours is that of the location of the 
nurseries, whether in or near the place of work or near the mother’s 
home. In the former case, the créche or nursery has the advantage 
of offering facilities to nursing mothers and giving mothers generally 
an opportunity to see their children during the midday break. On 
the other hand, it may mean a long and tiring journey for the child, 
morning and evening and in a crowded conveyance. 

The two principal alternatives to créches and day nurseries are 
the engagement of a home aide and the leaving of the child in the 
care of a relative, neighbour or friend or in a family day home. Home 
aides are, however, in short supply everywhere and at present their 
numbers are quite inadequate to meet the potential demand of 
gainfully employed women. There is also the question of payment 
for their services. The second alternative is often equally imprac- 
ticable. The drive to recruit women workers in a number of countries 
means that relatives, neighbours and friends who might otherwise 
be available are themselves in employment. Even if they are not, 
the post-war housing shortage and difficulties of running a home in 
most countries may deter them from accepting the responsibility 
of children other than their own. 

At the present time, créches and day nurseries would seem for the 
majority of working mothers to be the most practical solution to the 
problem of looking after their children during working hours. The 
working efficiency of the mothers will undoubtedly depend to a 
considerable extent on the knowledge that their children are safe 
and in good hands ; and, generally speaking, créches and day nur- 
series would seem to offer the greatest likelihood of trained care 
in clean and healthy surroundings, together with suitable nourish- 
ment. It is essential, however, that they should be adequately con- 
trolled and carefully and regularly supervised, to ensure that the 
premises and equipment are suitable for the purpose, kept in a clean 
and serviceable condition and used in a proper and orderly manner. 
Furthermore, the person in charge of the centre should be qualified 
by training and experience to look after children, and the hours 
of opening and closing adjusted to needs. Adequate precautions 
should be taken to reduce the risks of infectious illnesses ; additional 
research on this subject would seem to be required. Moreover, nur- 
series should be located with due regard to the existence of transport 
facilities and to the convenience of the women likely to use them. 

When créches and day nurseries are set up in undertakings, the 
cost both of providing and of maintaining them is frequently borne 
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by the employer. Legislation requiring the employer of any con- 
siderable number of women to make such provision at his own 
expense is becoming more general, particularly in the less advanced 
areas of the world. As has frequently been pointed out, this may 
seriously affect the employment possibilities for women. Employers 
may prefer not to engage persons for whom special provisions must 
be made, and they may resort to such practices as the dismissal of 
pregnant women or the payment to women workers of wages so 
low that the cost of the nurseries is in fact passed on to the employee. 
They may also try to reduce the number of women workers and to 
engage men and, particularly, children instead. As a remedy it has 
been suggested that créches and day nurseries should be financed 
from general welfare funds or by some similar means. 

Other means for caring for the children of working mothers, such 
as child minders and family day homes, may be a useful solution of 
the problem in individual cases, but they, too, should be strictly 
controlled and their activities supervised to prevent abuses and to 
safeguard the health and welfare of the children. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November): Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 


I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
? . 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Wages 


Changes in the Tables 


Beginning with this issue of the Review, the presentation of the wage 
statistics has been recast in order that wages in manufacturing may be 
shown separately. On the other hand, the data on hourly rates or earnings 
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and on daily, weekly or monthly earnings, hitherto shown in separate tables 
(a) and (b), have now been brought together. Under the new arrangement 
the tables thus group the most comparable data as follows : 


I. The general level of wages, showing rates or earnings per hour, day, 
week or month. 


II. Wages in manufacturing, showing earnings per hour, day, week or 
month. 


A number of new or revised series have been introduced in both tables. 
Thus in table I, which contains series for 18 countries, Belgium, Hawaii and 
Peru appear for the first time and additional series are given for Ireland 
and Japan ; and in table II, with series for 25 countries, Burma, Hawaii, 
Israel, Peru and Puerto Rico appear for the first time and there are addi- 
tional series for Australia, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
Uruguay. 

It is proposed to make a corresponding rearrangement in the presen- 
tation of the statistics on hours of work, which are omitted from this issue 
of the Review. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
o relates to men only (wages tables). 


A line laced between two figures of a series signifies that the earlier 
has nm replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick-faced type : index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, ———- and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXI, No. 1, January 1950, pp. 65-76). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wi 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 








Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
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I. Labour force sample surveys. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 
1 Lagos. *Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. “Average for 1949. 
* Apr. 1949. * Rangoon. ’ Daily average during the month. * Commencing 1940, 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 


Asia (concl.) Europe 
Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
I? Vv Vv II 
Unemployed Applicants Unemplo 


(estimated) aaa (insu: 
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1937 295 443 . 125 929 
1938 237 371 /! . 173 913 
1939 ° 
1941 . 
1942 ° ° ° 
1943 . . ° ° ° 
1944 . ° . 
144 579 * 


1945 . 
1946 1 590 318 * 67 292 
67 560 


1947 671 780 * 

1948 240 000 129 203 

1949 380 000 234 896 
228 393 


1949 : Sept. 
251 077 


ct. 
Nov. 259 387 
265 075 


Dee. 

308 968 
264 261 
236 839 
219 955 
210 989 
208 323 
204 566 
179 982 
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U n- Applications 
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354 554 379 994 
373 641 402 186 
418 413 * 
394 534 
123 957 
41 552 
46 420 


76 232 
51 636 
51 998 
51 644 
59 041 


38 335 
54 002 
61 534 
113 505 


113 232 
92 072 
Mar. || 57 223 
April|| 46 296 
May || 26 698 
June|| 24 623 
July ||} 26 594 
Aug. |} 23 205° 
Sept.|| 35 642 * 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 615° . ‘ 14 855 * 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 409. 


2 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 
* Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. “Census of 26 April. 
*Census of 1 Oct. * Average for 1949. "June 1949. * Federal area. ° Public relief fund 
statistics. ** Labour registration statistics. ™ Prior to 1945, applicants for work registered. 
18 Figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under Order 
ye A the Allied Control Authority, whether actually seeking work or not. 18 Jan.-Aug. 
ar.-Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
Europg (cont.) 
Ireland Luxembourg) Netherlands 
II Vv & v 
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Europe (cont.) 
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Vv vV Vv IV 
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(registered) (registered) | Unemployed 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 409. 


* Unemployment relief statistics. *June-Dec. * Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. ‘ Insurance year 
ended Oct. 1949. * Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 7” Up to 1940, 
applicants ; since the introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941, percentages 
obtained by relating registered unemployed to total insured; figures for the war years are 
incomplete. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945 
to 1947. *° Average for 1949. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl. ) 
Europe (concl.) 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 409. 


1 Wholly unemployed. * Including casuals. * From the beginning of 1941 to tie end of 
1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. ‘ July-Dec. With 
the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely disabled 
persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions. * Average for 1949. 

July 1948. * Unemployment benefit statistics. * For the period 1939-1947, annual esti- 
mates: June. ° Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. + April-Dec. 











TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa United States 
_ Total Conade B.L.S. * B.C. * 
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IV TV (A) IV (A/B) 


M.I.T.C. ¢ * | |___‘M.4.T.C, 
































100.0 
98.0 
99.8 

133.5 

152.2 

161.3 
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Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1950: Jan. 
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July ° 
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138.1 
139.2 
139.7 
105.8 140.6 











Persons cov. 
(thousands) - 14 212 34 880 1 3738 


I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments : IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative sample 
of establishments: IV (Aj), type : series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
A. Agriculture. M. Mines. Industry (manufact industries and construction). 
T. Transport, C. Commerce. w. Wage earners. S&S. employees. 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Inclu logging. ‘ Including all 
categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. 
* Nov. 7 Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise 
specified. * Average for 1947. * May. ™ Mar. ™ Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
Eurorg (cont.) 

Germany' Ireland —_ —— Norway 
. Il IV (A) Il Ill* 
M.1.T.C, A.M.L.T.C. M.I.T.C.® M.1.T.C.* 
W.S. W.s. Ww. w.s. 


° 100.0 100.0 106.0 
° 100.2 101.7 104.3 
° 100.5 99.3 108.8 
96.6 ¢ 118.2 
96.1 ‘ 114.6 
95.9 é 109.6 
97.8 . ete 
100.5 ‘ whe 
. : 106.7 J 117.9 
1947 ° 112.9 . 133.0 
1948 100.0° 117.1 d 147.5 
1949 103.0 - abe 
1949 : Sept. 103.7 . i - 
Oct. : u . 
Nov. ‘ . i ‘ 
Dec. 103.8 . ‘ 


Jan. 
Feb. 4 
Mar. 102.2 
April 4 

May . 

June ‘ 106.6 ° whe ° 
July e “1 oi . 
Aug. ‘ ee . 
Sept. ‘ hos doe ° 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 11 922 1 273 


















































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom ™ Australia Hawaii 


pa II III (A/B) ti 
M.1.T.C. A.M.I.T.C. M.I.T.c. ?* | A.M.I.T.C. 
W.s. ** u W.S. hd 


100.0 ** 100.0 ° 
98.4 ° 
101.9 100.0 ** 
112.3 * 
111.1 
110.7 
110.5 
110.8 
121.6 
131.4 
137.0 
140.8 


1949 : Sept. ite , 7 141.9 
Oct. ose ° . 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 
April 
May 
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July ote 
Aug. wee 102.6 
Sept. ow eve = oes one 
Persons cov. ° 29 

(thousands) 2 941 13 720 * 17 665 160 






























































= an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
13. 


p. 

1 Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Before 1949, statistics of establishments. 
*Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Annual figures; commencing 1943, average of 
quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Finnmark 
and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. * July-Dec. * June. *™ Statistics of 
compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the pre- 
ceding period. ™ Average for 1941. ** Excluding Northern Ireland. * Including forestry, 
fishing and trapping. * From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary 
earners subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of 
National Insurance), estimated total of employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 
46 From 1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 
14-59) excluding indoor private domestic service; since June 1948 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. ‘** Covering persons 
aged 16 andover. * Annual figures: June. “July. ‘* June 1937. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Afri United 
= 7 Total Canada States Argentina) Chile 
IV (A/B)? IV (A) |IV(A/B) || IV (B) *| IV (B) 
Ww.s. Ww. Ww. Ww. 























100.0 100.0 100.0 

85.1 104.3 105.5 
94.5 108.5 108.1 
117.0 135.8 
123.6 133.7 
126.1 
131.1 
132.5 
136.9 
146.9 
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July 

Aug. 
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(thousands) — z | 






































America (concl.) Europe 
| 


Mexico | — Uruguay || India * Denmark 


IV (B) | IV (B) || IV (A) IV (A) 
W.s. w. Ww. 5. w. 


























100.0 100.0 | ° ; 100.0 
100.2 103.7 | le 100.2 
104.5 . 109.4 
128.7 e 104.2 
136.2 | . 111.0 
145.4 . 115.9 
150.5 ° 116.8 
157.7 ° 108.7 
147.0 : 121.5 





129.5 
136.2 





1949: Sept. 
Oct. 


Dec. 



































| 
| 
| 
| 


| eee e+ ° 
Persons cov. 105 95 7 | 4 060’ 167 


| (thousands) 1 676 





_ I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments; IV (A), all establishments of a given importance; IV (B), representative 
sample of establishments; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series, W. Wage earners. 8. Salaried employees. 


__ 2 Including building. * Including mining. * May. ‘ Average for 1947. * Former 
British India. * Oct. 1947 = 100; before Oct. 1947, wage earners only, based on statistics of 
establishments. * Oct. 1947. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 















































TABLE I. 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Finland France | Germany’ | Ireland Italy | Netherlands 
IV(B) IV (A) ba IV (A/B)*| IV(A) | II IV (B) 
YW. |. War w.s. - Ws. Ww. | We w. 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 ° 
1938 102.9 103.2 ¢ ‘ 100.1 103.2 ‘ 
1939 93.6 105.4 a 101.4 109.3 ° 
1941 100.0 * 90.3 96.3 113.2 ° 
1942 95.7 96.0 * 92.6 108.8 ° 
1943 96.1 90.9” 93.3 98.3 ° 
1944 90.9 90.9 95.5 ° e 
1945 108.2 90.4 101.5 ° ° ° 
1946 114.3 98.0 110.4 ° 113.1 85.3 
1947 122.6 106.3 . 117.9 100.0 134.1 100.0 
1948 129.2 110.3 100.0 * 1240 98.3 150.1 109.9 
1949 129.9 112.7 110.9 127.4 97.1 oe 115.3 
1949: Sept. ‘ , 110.9 128.2 99.3 116.2 
Oct. 131.0 112.9 . ‘ 97.5 
Nov. ° ° ° 95.8 . 
Dec. e “ 112.8 95.2 117.1 
1950 : Jan. 131.4 113.4 94.5 > 
Feb. ° ° ° 95.0 “ 
Mar. ° ° 111.3 95.7 118.0 
April 133.7 113.2 ° ° 96.2 ° 
May ‘ . ° 96.2 . 
June ° 115.6 oe eee 119.3 
July 137.3 1 ‘ < 
Aug. ° ° ° 
Sept. ° ‘ _ sate ose ° eee 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 74° 3 500 4 842 100 1 724 625 534 














































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Norway Sweden Switzerland Australia| New Zealand 
ll? IV (A/B) * IV (B)* II ** IV (A/B)| IV (A) | IV (A) 
Ww. w. Ww. w.s Ww.s. WwW. | W.S.* 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 
1938 97.3 101.3 99.7 92.8 104.5 99.7 
1939 100.2 105.1 98.3 99.4 105.7 105.8 
1941 100.0 102.4 107.9 108.4 129.5 116.3 
1942 102.4 108.1 109.6 113.4 139.0 113.5 
1943 103.2 111.4 104.9 112.3 144.0 116.7 
1944 101.2 112.5 99.7 107.1 141.9 121.0 
1945 93.5 118.8 109.6 98.2 137.5 124.9 
1946 110.6 123.5 122.9 94.7 145.0 130.4 > 
1947 124.1 124.4 133.0 102.0 153.1 136.8 | 100.0 
1948 100.0 ** 125.5 135.1 100.0 159.9 102.7 
1949 106.2 126.3 126.6 102.2 161.7 105.6 
1949: Sept. 106.9 126.1 126.6 102.5 163.1 107.0 
Oct. 107.6 127.1 ° 103.0 164.6 107.1 
Nov. 107.9 127.7 ° 103.6 165.5 107.3 
Dec. 106.6 125.7 123.2 103.3 165.0 107.3 
1950: Jan. 107.0 125.7 ° 103.8 165.8 104.8 
Feb. 109.2 126.3 e 103.9 167.5 106.3 
Mar. 108.8 127.0 120.9 103.7 168.8 106.8 
April 107.9 126.8 ° 103.9 168.7 107.1 
May 109.2 126.1 ° 103.9 169.6 ove 
June 110.6 ° 122.0 103.8 170.1 
July 109.1 125.5 ° 103.7 170.2 
Aug. 109.1 124.9 104.2 wee 
Sept. ese ots one ose ont od 
Persons cov. || 184 ° 7 6572 
(thousands) /254 636 353 17847 519 85 144 
































pg an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 


' Federal area. 


Sept. and Dec. 
Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
Northern Ireland ; annual figures, June. 


* Labour registration statistics. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
? Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: 
* Average for 1941. 
“ Before 1941, statistics of establishments; since 
42 Including building. 


Mar. 1948, statistics of compulsory health insurance. 


1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated number of 
employees 15 years and over in employment. 
the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 
27 Average for 1948. 


1* Mar. 1948. 


* June. 


* Including mining. 


% Including working proprietors. 


* Jan.-Aug. 
* Jan.-June, 


%” Excluding 
% From 1937 to 


* In 1946 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
AMERICA ASIA Europe 


Bs Argentina Israel * Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) || IV (B)* IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
W. I} Ww. W.S. W. 


























100.0 
104.9 
93.7 


SSS=F 338 |<! 
CObwbNMt UbmOS |* 


Bo 


1949: Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 









































Europe (conel.) 
Ireland * * Italy Norway * 


IV (A) Iv (A) TV (A) 
w. Ww. ; 














100.0 
99.3 
101.1 
93.6 
88.2 
90.5 
94.0 
. 103.6 
1946 . 115.0 
1947 d 121.7 
1948 eee 
1949 


1949: Sept. . ° 
Oct. s ° 104.1 
Nov. ° é 93.7 
Dec. ° . 96.8 


: Jan. - ‘ 93.4 
Feb. e e 94.7 
Mar. ° 103.3 
April ° 96.5 
May . — 
June 
July 
Aug. ° ° eee ° ‘ 
Sept. ‘ " A+ : e 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 3 500 100 1 724 144 536 
































& an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 415. 


* Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Total number of days worked. * Including mining. * Commencing 
1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. * Average for 1941. 
* Week in Oct. of each year. 7 Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures 
commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. 4° Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
vt <4 = the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the 
establishment. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 





AFRICA 





Country fete 
u 





Town or no. Omdur- 
of localities Cairo 5 man? 


Original base || June-Aug. Aug. 
"f= 100) 1939 1939 1938 



































Cost of living 





Composition t 
of the index a,b, 





100 
100 


1949 


1949: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





















































189 
192 
194 
inn 197 
June wn 199 
July oan 201 = 
Aug. aa 177 201 hats 178 210 198 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Sudanese, * Since July 1941, a-e. * Retail price index ; including heating, lighting and soap. 
* June-Aug. * Aug. ‘* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from Jan. 1944, index 
calculated on a slightly different basis. * Calculated with “‘ seasonal movements eliminated *. * Up 
to 1945, including heating and soap. 











INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 

America (cont.) 

Country British 
Bolivia | Brazil | British Hon- British West Indies 


Town or no. George- i Jamaica oe. 
La Paz | Sao Paulo Ghee Belize | Barbados (Kingston)| Vincent 


of localities 
Original base Mar.- Sept. Sept. 
Dec. 1936 1939 Dec. 1938 1939 1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 


= 100) 
Cost of living 





























Composition 
of the index oF 


























1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 









































a = Food; b.= Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
* July. 


Composition of the indices : 


* Mar.-Dec. * Sept. * Aug. ‘* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
America (cont.) 








Country Colom- | Costa Domin- | Guate- Neth. 
: A ican Mexico Panama | Paraguay 
bia Rica Republic mala 


W. Indies 





Town or no. San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico 
of localities || BO@°t4 | Jose 30 City ala City. | Curacao | Panama | Asuncién 
Aug. June /Oct, 1939- 


Original base July-Dec. 
(= 100) Feb.1937| 1936 1937 |Nov- 1941) jo46 1939 1949 |June 1940 1938 








Cost of living 





Composition 


of the index a-e a-e 





ed 
a SS BBD AED 
7 


6.6 ee ¢ 6.4. 6&2 2s 

















June pod 
July coe 
Aug. 231 eee 181 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


+ Nov. * Consumers’ price index ; Aug. 1946=100. * June. * July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 


Country 
Fuerto | Uruguay|| Burma | Ceylon | Cyprus India 


Town or no. : Ahmed- 

of localities 6 Colombo 5 abad | Bombay 

Ori base Nov.1938- Aug.1926-|July 1933- 
= 100) Mar. 1941 April 1939|4"8- 1939\;,1y 1927|June 1934 





























Composition 
of the index 





° 
° 

100 * 
° 


220 
254 
235 
232 
245 
269* 
337 











1949: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 380 


Jan. 366 
Feb. 478 180 319 391 
Mar. 478 183 313 413 
April 476 185 310 431 
May 484 176 313 427 
June 482 179 319 427 
July 484 180 180 321 427 
Aug. eee oo eee 323 104 442 349 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


* Aug.-Dec. * Aug. * Mar. * June and Dec. ‘* New series, with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 
_o . a ——" * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * New retail price index ; 
- Jan. = 5 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
Asta (cont.) 








Country 
Indonesia Iran Israel Japan Lebanon | Philippines 





Town or no. |! pjakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut Manila 


of localities 
Original base Mar. 1936- June-Aug. 
= 100) July 1938 | July 1938 Mar. 1937 Aug. 1939 1948 1939 1941 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 














| 





| 





1941 
1942 
1943 ‘ ] 
1944 ‘ , 
1945 , ‘ ‘ 
1946 ; 324 
1947 1 682 64 
1948 1 208 100 
1949 1084 | 134 


= Ge Oe Oem Oe ee ee ees es cs cc wt 


1949: Aug. 1 086 | 138 
Sept. 1 083 136 
Oct. 1031 130 
Nov. 973 123 
Dec. 992 773 126 


Jan. 1040 757 127 
Feb. 1 060 745 123 
Mar. 1 242 721 121 
April 1 481 687 118 
May ole 667 122 
June 1 542 — 670 117° 
July 1 526 oF 649 121 484 
Aug. oie 613 368 oes aie 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. Composit 


1 Aug. *June-Aug. *Jan. ‘* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July: index , . We 
of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family New se 
with a monthly income of f1.25-50. Series, wi 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Asia (concl.) 


Europe 





Thailand Viet-Nam 


Austria * 


Belgium * 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Bangkok Saigon 


Vienna 


200 


32 


Paris 





Original base 
= 100) 








1938 











Mar, 1938 


1936-1938 














Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


a-c, ¢ 






































1949: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 








4973 














458 








1 163 


| 
| 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


! Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. * Retail price index. * Mar. 
‘New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ® Mar.-Dec, * New 
Series, with base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series, 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont, ) 
Europg (cont.) 








Germany Greece Iceland Ireland Italy a 


Country 





Town or no. ; 
of localities Btrenal arse Reykjavik 120 623 


Original base Jan.-Mar. 
= 100) 1938 1939 July 1914 


Cost of living 














Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


~ 
Q 
s 
@® &® @© &© 60 06 60 oe 0 oe oe 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 




















861 
377 
378 
382 


389 
390 
469° 
483" 
488" 
521° 
ir 544° 
Aug. 150 sail 558 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. Composit 


2 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. * Jan.-Mar. * Average calculated for a period of less thap . 
one year. * From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 5 New tion. 
series, with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I. 'L.O. to old series. New se 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Nether- | Norway Portugal; Saar Spain Sweden 


Town or no. 6 81 Lisbon ricken 50 95 


of localities 
Original base || 4939-1939 1947 [July 1938 July 1936 1935 


(=100) 
Cost of living 

















Composition 
of the index a, 6 





ee &@ 6.6 & & @ 


1949 


1949: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 

















155 
156 
167 
169 
170 
171 
Aug. 169 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Weights based on estimates of aggregate consump- 
* July 1936 = 100. * Sept. and Dec. 


* New series, with base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


_ + Weights based on family budget enquiries. 
tion. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
d 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 



















































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Country . . f 
ar Turkey Kingdom Australia Fiji Hawaii i. a 
be poe Ta 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 
Origin’ || June 1914} 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
Cost of living 
Composition 
of the index od ons - ~ ” wali -F 
1937 100 100 100 100 i ; 100 
1938 100 100 101 103 ; 103 
1939 101 101 103 105 100? 107 
1940 110 112 119 110 ; 112 
1941 127 138 129 115 116 
1942 142 232 130 125 ‘ : 120 
1943 149 346 129 129 ; 100 * 123 
1944 152 338 130 129 172 102 125 
1945 | 153 353 132 129 167 104 127 
1946 | 152 341 132 131 169 113 128 
1947 | 159 343 100 * 136 191 128 132 
1948 164 345 108 148 208 135 142 
1949 163 378 111 162 210 131 145° 
1949 Aug. 162 384 111 164 ; ; 145 ¢ 
Sept. 163 382 112 2 ; 134 : 
Oct. 162 381 112 ‘ 211 ; : 
Nov. 162 376 112 169 ; ¥ 146 * 
Dec 162 379 113 ? : 127 4 
1950 Jan. 160 383 113 : 212 : , 
Feb. 159 388 112 171 e e 146 * 
Mar. 159? 382 113 ; ; 126 ; 
April 159 374 114 . 212 " ; 
May 159 361 114 176 ‘ ‘ 151 * 
June 159 357 114 ‘ is 126 . 
July 159 eh 114 211 : ‘ 
Aug. 160 pe 113 ’ 156 * 
Food 
8 
1937 100 100 =| = t00 100 ‘ 100 
1938 100 98 101 104 ‘ 104 
1939 | 102 98 101 109 100 * 110 
1940 113? 111 118 110 : é 113 
1941 135 141 121 111 . 116 
1942 155 275 116 121 3 118 
1943 163 449 119 122 100 * 119 
1944 166 399 121 120 157 100 121 
1945 166 407 122 121 164 101 120 
1946 162 405 122 122 157 117 121 
1947 171 400 (00 * 129 185 141° 128 
1948 177 410 108 148 200 149 145 
1949 176 460 114 164 144 149 * 
1949: Aug. 176 473 116 164 147 152 
Sept. 177 469 117 165 152 153 
Oct. 177 465 119 165 150 153 
Nov 176 457 119 167 139 152 
Dec 175 464 120 171 134 152 
1950: Jan. 173 471 120 171 135 150 
Feb. 172 484 121 173 134 150 
Mar. 1747? 471 721 175 133 150 
April 174 460 122 178 131 152 
May 176 435 125 179 130 160 
June 177 430 123° 179 134 166 
July 177 és 122 : 135 168" 
Aug. 180 121 138 169 






































1 Aug. 
index: 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. 
21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. 
* Including heating. 


Composition of the indices : 
* New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. , 
5 New consumers’ price index, spliced by I.L.0. to old series; 

* Quarterly average. 


* Average of 8 months. 


a = Food: 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Mar. 


* Interim 


7 Revised series ; composition, a. 






employees, 











= 
= 
PP 
oOo 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Ju 
Se] 
| De 
(1950: Ma 


| Ju 
e—-_-_-—_. 
| Persons ec 


(thousand 
Sencenmmsmusnensai 


* Bogot 
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28 & 








Wages 














































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 
APRICA AMERICA 
Egypt Canada Colombia * Mexico 
Mi., man., || Mi., man., | Mi., man. | was 
Date constr., . constr., ; constr., com., Mi., man., constr., transp., serv. | Mi., = 
transp., serv. || transp., serv. | transp., serv. P- 
Week Hour Week Day Hour | Week 
M. W. M. W. M. Ww. : > = M. W. 
Earnings* || Rates* | Earnings * Earnings Earnings * 
Money wages 
Piastres > Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
1937 . . . ‘ 
| 1938 . 1.65 0.84 * 1.41 * ° . 
1939 : 1.79 0.87 1.48 0.60 26.92 
1940 ° . 1.79 0.95 1.52 0.63 27.41 
| 1941 _ 26.16 * 1.77 0.97 1.51 0.67 32.07 
1942 95.0” 28.56 1.84 0.98 1.57 0.68 32.78 
1943 86.0 30.78 1.95 1.04 1.67 0.84 38.53 
1944 106.5 31.84 2.32 1.32 2.06 0.92 42.63 
| 1945 117.5 31.99 2.57 1.47 2.30 1.02 46.94 
1946 124.0 32.38 2.86 1.56 2.56 1.17 53.44 
1947 133.0 36.15 3.41 1.91 3.08 1.28~ 58.90* 
1948 146.5 40.11 ode a eee et. int 
| 1949 us | 43.05 
| 1949: June | 42.96 
Sept. 43.55 
Dec. 42.38 
| 1950: Mar. 44.88 * 
June ; 45.13 Bs 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937=100) 
j 
1937 100 , ' ' 
1938 i 103 100 * 100 * 100 * ‘ , 
1939 : 103 108 104 1065 100 100 
1940 é 107 . 108 113 108 106 102 
| 1941 i 117 102 * 107 115 107 112 119 
1942 100’ 127 111 112 117 111 113 122 
| 1943 91 138 120 118 124 118 140 143 
1944 112 143 124 141 157 146 153 158 
1945 124 147 125 156 175 163 170 174 
} 1946 131 160 126 173 186 182 197 | 199 
1947 140 180 141 207 227 218 | 213 | 219* 
1948 154 202 156 _ ie iad nea | an 
1949 abe ‘ond 168 mane on | 
1949: June 167 
Sept. 170 | 
Dec. 165 
| 1950: Mar. 175 | 
} June . 176 ode ai | | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 , : ; r 2S 
1938 i 102 100° 100 © 100 © , ‘ 
1939 : 103 106 101 102 100 100 
1940 ‘ 103 . 109 114 108 104 101 
1941 , 106 98 * 109 118 109 107 114 
1942 100’ 110 103 105 109 104 94 101 
1943 70 118 110 96 100 96 88 | 90 
1944 74 121 113 95 106 98 77 80 
1945 76 120 113 94 106 98 80 82 
1946 82 131 111 96 103 100 74 —C«S; 75 
1947 90 134 112 97 106 102 77 |. va* 
1948 99 132 109 inal an — ome - 
1949 nia ay 113 we 
1949: June 112 
Sept. 114 
Dec, iil 
1950: Mar. 116 
June ue 114 
| Persons cov. 115 7 13 682 
(thousands) (1948) (1948) (1947) (1939) 
attbnceamaiie 















































? Bogota. 
employees. 


* Annual figures: averages of Jan. and July. 
* May-Dec. 


* Mar.-Dec. 


* July. 


* Oct. of each year. 
* Mar.-Dec. (Mar. 1941100). 








“Including salaried 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 


America (concl.) ASIA EuROPE 








Peru Japan Belgium Czechoslovakia 





: Mi., man. Man. 
a on a com., 7 constr., Mi., man., constr. 
itransp., etc.) transp.*® 
Day Month Hour Hour 

Ww. | M. W. M. W. M. W. 3 Ww. 
Earnings Earnings Earnings Rates 




















Money wages 
Pesos Yen Ké. 


. 





ae 
— 


BSSEREe 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


DAN I 80 | 


> SRP ogo mopopo, 
SuMNSow Pod 
a 
Ss 
= 
7) 


Corn acnh 


1949: June 
Sept. 
Dec. P ° gee 
Mar. . ° ° 8 586 
June . ° ° 9 268 . one 
numbers of money wages (Base: 1937= 100) 

















108* 
109 
115* 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 ° 
1947 351 
1948 . 384 
1949 eee eee see ° 404 


1949: June ‘ “ ° " 405 
Sept. nl ‘ ‘ 404 
Dec. pe r P rn 406 
Mar. ‘ P ° ‘ 407 
June p . 415 


Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937= 100) 














103* 
103 


1948 
1949 


1949: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1950: Mar. 
June | 
| Persons cc 


Persons cov. 7 ; : (thousand 
(thousands) ae (1947) i ey: 


















































? Exclu 
1Mar. *1936-1938=100. * Average Mar., Sept. and Dec. 





ee eee 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 










































































TABLE I. 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 
Europe (cont.) 
France 
Date Man., constr., com., transp., etc. Man., constr.°, com., transp.* ° 
Hour 
M.sk. | M. unsk. Ww. | M. W. M. Ww. | M. W. 
Earnings * Rates 
Money wages 
Ore Ore Ore Ore Fr. Fr. Fr. 
1937 158 133 88 135 ° 
1938 166 140 94 142 é 
1939 172 146 96 147 ° 
1940 191 161 108 163 . 
1941 203 175 119 176 ‘ 
1942 213 182 123 184 ° 
1943 227 199 130 198 ‘ 
1944 238 212 140 210 . 
1945 256 224 155 225 . ‘ P 
1946 286 247 174 249 32.5 25.9 30.6 
1947 304 259 186 263 45.1 38.3 43.2 
1948 330 278 202 285 68.2 59.1 65.5 
1949 been om od 297 76.2 66.3 73.5 
1949: June 344 292 212 297 76.4 66.6 73.7 
Sept. 345 291 213 298 76.5 66.7 73.8 
Dec. own “ ode 301 77.8 67.3 74.9 
1950: Mar. 299 81.5 70.3 784 
June inn msi eee oak — one 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 
1938 105 105 107 105 
1939 109 110 109 109 
1940 121 121 123 121 
1941 128 132 135 130 
1942 135 137 140 136 
1943 144 150 148 147 
1944 151 159 160 156 
1945 162 168 176 167 ‘ . - 
1946 181 186 198 184 118* 121* 119* 
1947 192 195 211 195 164 179 168 
1948 209 209 230 211 248 276 255 
1949 ale pane ne 220 277 310 286 
| 
| 1949: June 218 220 241 220 278 311 287 
Sept 218 219 242 221 278 812 287 
Dec. one soe ose 223 283 315 292 
| 1950: Mar. 221 296 329 305 
June ons oon eee eve a nee 
} Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937= 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 ‘ ; 
1938 103 103 105 103 ° ‘ 
1939 105 106 105 105 ° e 
| 1940 93 94 95 93 . ‘ 
1941 85 87 90 87 ° ° ° 
1942 86 88 90 87 ; . ° 
1943 91 95 93 93 ° ° ° 
1944 94 100 99 97 ° , 6 
1945 100 104 109 103 . ° . 
1946 112 115 123 115 91* 93* 92* 
1947 116° 118 128 118 80 87 82 
1948 123 123 135 125 76 85 78 
1949 ilk ste we 128 77 86 79 
| 
| 1949: June 126 127 140 128 80 89 82 
Sept. 128 128 142 129 73 82 75 
| Dec. au dius os 131 74 83 77 
1950: Mar. 127 79 87 &1 
| June bed al il lie 
| Persons cov, 74 104 53 231 : 6 800 
| (thousands) (30 June 1949) (Sam, 2007) 




















? Excluding overtime. 





Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 





* Jan. 1946 = 100. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Europe (cont.) 
Ireland Netherlands’ Sweden 


Mi., man., 
Mi., man., constr., transp., serv. constr., 
transp., serv. 


Hour | Week Day Hour 
WwW. |M.W.*| M. | W. | M.W. M. W. i kh At A 
Earnings * Earnings Earnings 














Mi., man., constr., 
com., transp. 

















Money wages 
d.|s. d.|s. . Fl. 


28 11 | 43 
29 10 3.54 

: ‘ 3.56 
3.71 





‘a 
= 


Shedomerakod ° 


IAMHSORS 
: NOwRi 


1948 
1949 





al ol aol ool ol el el el 03 3) 


¢ 909090 po et oe 
: QRRSsszue 


1949: June 
Sept. ; ; ‘ ‘ . 
Dec. ; ‘ ; ‘ ; 
Mar. ; ‘ , a R 
June A P . * > | ‘ . 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1937=100) 

















1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 104 | 107 106 103 106 101 
1939 ‘ } ; . : . 101 
1940 . ° : : : . 105 
1941 ‘ ° ° . : . 113 
1942 ° : . : 121 
1943 |} 129 125 131 
1944 139 131 . 

1945 5 142 137 ' 
1946 154 148 165 
1947 180 176 185 
1948 pis obs ove ist 193 
1949 ees 














1949: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 











: Mar. ‘ 4 , ° 
June — | ‘ i ; ‘ : | . ; 
Index numbers of real wages (Base; 1937 =100) 








| | | 

1937 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 
1938 107 107 104 107 100 
1939 ' ‘ ° . . } 99 

1940 , ‘ ° ° . . 90 = 
1941 ° ‘ | ‘ ; . ° 84 | 1940 
1942 ‘ ‘ ° : . 84 1941 
1943 | 78 ‘ 88 1942 
1944 ‘ s 1943 
1945 ¢ 1944 
1946 3 f 86 1945 
1947 96 93 1946 
1948 _ ses ee ae das 93 1947 
1949 aes - nee io | 1948 
1949 





1949: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: J 








1950: Mar. 


June 1950: M 


Ji 

















Persons cov. . 89 
(thousands) | | (1948) (1947) 


1 Insurance statistics (accidents). * Including juveniles. * Including foremen and juveniles. 
week in Oct. of each year. 

















(thousan 
4 One TT 








* Earnis 
ending in 1 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Europe (cont.) 
Sweden (concl.) Switzerland * 


oO . 
Mi. —- For., mi., man., constr., com., transp. 
Week Hour | Week 


mM. | W. | M. w. pie, ee w. | M. w. | en anak. | w. | M. w. 

















semi-skil. 
Earnings Earnings * 
Money wages 














Fr. 


ie?) 
" 
ie? 
s 


a 
oo 
SAPSSOE SUED EEA ° 


BORD BO RO RO pe nh eh ne ne ne eo 
SSbSSS2erksss : 
ip Oe 





BO BO BO ee ee ee et ee 
=I orto 


. 
= 


2.60 
2.62 


po § 
toe 
Ss © 
































Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 100 100 100 100 
104 105 103 101 
110 | 109 101 
1940 120 105 
1941 128 | 125 114 
1942 140 | 136 128 
1943 148 | 144 140 
1944 156 | 149 150 
1945 164 | 156 159 
1946 179 176 
1947 on ied Lai 191 
1948 > iS. Sa 201 
1949 it $3 3} 205 





1949: June , ‘ . 205 
Sept. ‘ = ° . 
Dec. 


Mar. 
June 





100) 





1937 100 
1938 102 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





1950: Mar. 
| June 








Persons cov. 9 592 88 
| (thousands) (1946) ; (1949) 


_—_. 












































' Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. * Monthly figures: averages for half-year 
ending in month indicated. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
month 


Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


United Kingdom * Australia 











Agr., mi., . 
man., constr., Mi. (ex. coal), man., constr., Mi., man., constr., 


icom., transp., transp. (ex. railways), serv.* com., transp., serv. 


etc. 
Hour Hour # Week * Hour 


M. W. a Ww. | M. W.* M. Ww. A M. | Ww. 
Rates * Earnings Rates 




















Money wages 
es 4 





& 
oa 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 . d z 
1949 . le 10. 


1949: June ‘ ° 
Sept. ‘ 1 10.7 
Dec. . ‘ ‘ 
Mar. ‘ d 1 11.1 2 8. 80 
June . ° ‘ e ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1937=100) 





Sayers a ° 








Pr PPP PO WhO bbb bh bobo bob & 
BORD BODE DODD eee eee ee 











. . . . . 
. . . . . 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1949: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





Mar. nin 
June ae . © ° ° 


numbers of real wages (Base: 1937=100) 

















1937 . ° ° ° ° 
1938 100 100 100 100 


1939 ° . ° ° ° 
1940 ‘ ; . 109 101 
1941 ‘ ‘ ‘ 113 106 
1942 , . 125 130 
1943 142 128 138 150 
1944 149 134 139 153 
1945 148 135 134 148 
1946 158 147 135 154 
1947 100° 100° 
1948 100° 
1949 102 


1949: June ° ° ° ° . - 
Sept. 102 101 102 
Dec. ° ° ° ‘ . 

1950: Mar. tie 102 101 102 


June wil : . * ° ° ° a 











Persons cov. 6 000 6 000 ‘ | Pers 
(thousands) 7 . : (Oct. 1947) ‘ : (Oct. 1947) ; Siem 
es 









































1 Manual workers. #* Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945 (July). * Oct. of each year, except 1940” 
1945 (July). ‘Including juveniles. * Annual figures : 31 Dec. ofeach year. * Owing to changes in indust™ seri 
classification, Oct. 1948 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. * Scope of sem® wfleS corre 
enlarged (30 June 1947=100). * Oct. 1947=100. Revised series utilising new cost-of-living index (30 Jum 
1947=100) converted to Oct. 1947 base. 


* Inclu 








































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (conel.) 
— Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 
inal Ocganta (concl.) 
sail Australia (concl.) Hawaii New Zealand 
r. , Mi., man., 
Sv. Dat Mi., man., constr., | Mi., man., constr., | constr., | Mi.*, man., constr.*,| Agr., mi., man., 
as com., transp., serv. | com., transp., serv. com., com., transp.*, serv. | constr., transp., serv. 
— transp., serv. 
— Week Week Week Hour Week 
_ M.? | W. M. M. W. — | we = | We 
—— Rates Earnings * Earnings * Rates * 
a Money wages 
. ia » @ s. d £A. $ » @ise « 
‘ 1937 87 6 47 10 : 2 437 /)1 3.17 | 
% 1938 ; ; : : 2 5.80) 1 3.81 
1939 4% 8 52 2 , 18.65 | 2 635 |1 4.53 
Ye 1940 96 10 53 6 : 23.25 | 2 7.34] 1 5.04 
1941 102 4] 57 1 ; 26.31 | 2 8.60]|1 5.60 
'% 1942 110 11 61 6 6.11 37.338 | 2 9.04] 1 6.49 | 
 Y 1943 118 4 66 9 6.61 40.54 | 210.75 | 1 7.37 
Fy) 1944 119 2] 71 8 6.62 41.35 | 211.13 | 1 7.44 | 
% 1945 119 11 72 8 6.56 43.244 | 3 1.75 | 1 9.91 | 
% 1946 123 0 76 5 6.51 45.20 | 8 2.99 | 1 11.66 
1947 133 2 83 5 7.10 50.66 | 8 4.79 | 2 0.98 
LY | 1948 149 4 94 8 8.12 51.64 | 3 7.07 | 2 3.30 
[Ye | 1949 164 6 | 105 5 8.94 we Ss ba 
ih | 1949: June || 163 1 | 104 5 8.95 50.15 
1% Sept. || 166 6 | 106 3 8.91 na 
3% Dec. || 172 10 | 110 9 9.73 
aY% 1950: Mar. 9.16 me 
tet June find } 9.97 pie > 
_- ; Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937=100) _ 
) 1937 100 100 ‘ ; 100 100 100 100 
, 1938 . : ‘ ‘ 105 104 104 104 
3 1939 108 109 é 46 107 109 106 109 
2 1940 111 117 : 57 110 112 109 112 
) 1941 117 119 " 65 115 116 113 116 
) 1942 127 129 100 92 120 122 118 122 
ss 1943 135 140 108 100 122 128 122 127 
» | 1944 136 150 108 102 124 128 123 128 
3 | 1945 137 152 107 , 107 133 144 133 144 
0 | 1946 141 160 107 111 137 156 138 151 
7 |B! 1947 152 174 116 126 144 165 144 159 
1 | 1948 171 198 133 127 152 180 153 174 
3 1949 188 220 146 nif ae is 162 " 
—— | 
; |B | 1949: June || 186 218 146 145 124 163 
3 Sept. 190 222 146 145 ae 166 
Dec. 194 228 159 155 166 
6 | 1950: Mar. 198 232 150 157 
9 | June nr — 163 162 ade q 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937= 100) 
es | 
0 | 1937 100 100 ‘ ; 100 100 100 100 
3 1938 ‘ : ; 102 101 101 101 
$ | 1939 103 104 ; 100 102 99 101 
2 | 1940 101 107 ; . 99 99 97 100 
3 1941 101 103 : : 99 100 97 99 
3 1942 102 103 100 ‘ 100 101 98 101 
9 1943 104 108 104 100 100 104 99 104 
3 | 1944 106 116 105 100 99 102 98 102 
8 | 1945 106 118 104 103 105 114 105 113 
2 | 1946 107 122 101 99 108 122 108 118 
1947 112 128 107 99 109 125 109 121 
o | 
| 1948 115 133 112 95 107 126 108 122 
1949 116 136 113 Miss at is 112 Ao 
. “a 
0 | 1949: June 116 136 114 112 95 114 
9 | Sept. 116 136 111 111 ‘ea 114 
30 Dec. 115 136 118 116 114 
0 | 1950: Mar. 116 136 109 1165 
3 | June al aes 116 115 
| Persons oan | _ 228 41 228 41 
2) (thousands) aan (1948) ; 
p40 to ? d 
stril Me =. ' Including agriculture. | * Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in month indicated. * Sam 
series series corrected for seasonal fluctuations. 





e 










TABLE Il. 


STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 





AMERICA 





Canada 


United States 


Argen- 
tina * 


Chile 





Hour 


Week 


Hour Week 


Month 








M. W. 








1947 
1948 
1949 


| 1949: June 
} Sept. 
| Dec. 


1950: Mar. 
June 


30.71 
29.87 
34.16 
38.50 
41.69 * 

















1949 


1949: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


| 1950: Mar. 
June 


100 
100 
101 
106 
117 
137 
154 
163 
164 
174 


885 
860 
928 
976 


1001 








1937 = 100) 





1949 


1949: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


: Mar. 
June 





| 











| Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 








787 
(1948) 





8 845 
(1949) 





617 








(1946) 


30 
(1949) 


64 
(1939) 





29 
(1948) | 
a 





1 Including mining. 


* Oct. of each year. 


Absolute earnings estimated from index on basis of money wages paid in 1937. 





| (thousar 


* Adult 
res : ay 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


| America (concl.) ASIA 








Date | Puerto Rico Uruguay Israel 





| Hour | Week Month Week * 
| M. W. M. W. . - = 














£1. 


SES S6@en........ 
NOW BOwWe 


1950: Mar. 
June 





: 1937= 100) 








88 * 100 
100 114 
106 132 
109 140 


| 1949: June 121 ae 138 
Sept. 97 nad 140 
Dec, 107 = 143 


Mar. 
June 











Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1937 = 100) 








1949 


1949: June 
Sept. 

Dec. 

1950: Mar. ade PRs ow 
June _ sina ae ote . . | : 




















Persons cov. 86 0.5 16 
(thousands) ‘ (1948) (1948) (Mar. 1949) 























| 





* Adults, 1943 : June ; 1944 and 1945 : Oct. ; 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. * Oct. 1938-Sept. 1939100. Monthly 
figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. * Average of nine months. ‘* 1936=100. 





TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Asta (concl.) EUROPE 








Japan Bulgaria * Finland * 





Hour * 


M. Ww. 














0.85 
0.89 
1.05 
1.17 
1.32 
1.50 
1.88 : 
2.37 130 
10.36 540 
33.53 1.756 
92.30 4 683 
165 7.516 


1949: June 164 7.473 
Sept. 165 7.526 
Dec. 176 9.255 


1950: Mar. . . 8 086 
June . 8.727 






































Index numbers of money wages (Base 





100 100 
108 105 ° : 
114 104 ‘ 100 
134 117 . . 

149 130 . ° 
168 144 ; 176 
191 167 ‘ 205 
240 198 ‘ 235 
302 230 . ° 

321 016 ‘ 563 
100 100 100 767 
275 275 267 pe 1 120 
492 503 428 eee swe 


1949: June 489 490 426 a 1182 
Sept. 492 501 429 : 1198 ams 

Dec. 525 550 527 SS 1199 1949 ; 

: Mar. » s ‘ 460 : 1217 
June > ‘ 5 497 


Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937=100) 


i ee 








liaded ta a 


ok >, a 














100 
101 

99 

93 
101 
110 
116 
128 








100 
150 
203 


202 ve 
200 ‘ 149 175 
223 ae 








146 171 


| 1950: I | 
| ite avi. oid see 
i 
| 











67 41 : 


cee 











Persons cov. 257 } 53 


(thousands) Oct. 1949) (1945) (1948) 




















Persons 
Ns (thousa 





1 Including mining. * Rates. * Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated.  ‘ Jam _— 
1946 =100. 

* Bize 

Juveniles, 





STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Europe (cont.) 








Germany * 





| Week 
Mw. | MM. |W. 
Money wages 

RM. RM. RM. 








x 
= 
< 











a 
e 
a 


bottom we * 
* 

soe 
coo,rwm 


. 


. 


wr tomtiotobo Ottio® ° 


0.80 43.25 23.04 


_ 


. 


° os 
* PEOSSPSSleSee2eos 


Doone ee ee eee a 
in bo & i> bo 
mmOoSSooCoCOCCCO & 
Darnramuodmom 


* ONS Om & go go ho 
* nig go go poe ne 


SB Semees > s+ + 2 © ame 
eo Sore 


| 1949: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


: Mar. 
June 





os ses seco 
Re Oe 
ID A 





3 





1943 
1944 
1945 ; ; : 
1946 90 * 90 * 90 * 
1947 93 95 93 
1948 112 120 112 
1949 142 157 140 


1949: June 141 156 139 
Sept. 147 163 144 
Dec. 147 163 144 





: Mar. 150 166 147 
June 154 170 161 


real wages (Base: 1937= 100) 














1937 ° ° ° . ° ° 
1938 100 100 100 
1939 . ° ° . . . 

1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 : . 
1948 85 * 76° 
1949 94 89 88 


1949: June 94 89 8&8 
| Sept. 98 95 93 
Dec. 98 94 92 


| 1950: Mar. 101 98 96 
June 103 102 100 


























Persons cov. ; 891 " 891 


97 
(thousands) (Sept. 1949) m ° ? (Oct.1946) 























‘Bizonal area. Including building. * Including mining. One week in Oct. of each year. * Including 
juveniles. * Average of June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Second half-year. 











TABLE I. 


Earnings per hour, day, week or 


STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 

























































































Europe (cont.) 
Ireland (concl.) Italy Netherlands 
Date 
Hour '* Week * Week * Hour Hour ¢ 
M. W. M. W. M. skil. | M. semi-skil. | M. unskil. 
Money wages 
. & Lire Cents Cents Cents 
1937 41 i! : ° . 
1938 43 10 : , " : 
1939 44 10 ‘ 58 48 43 
1940 46 6 ; 60 51 45 
1941 | 47 0 _ 68 55 50 
1942 48 7 ; 70 59 54 
1943 | 52 9 , 73 62 57 
1944 56 10 : . . . 
1945 58 5 ' 85 76 72 
1946 62 7 ‘ 97 87 83 
1947 73 6 101.40 102 93 87 
1948 aes 135.10 109 99 93 
1949 139.69 oa Boi pam 
1949: June 139.98 
Sept. 140.39 
Dec. | 142.61 
1950: Mar. 142.53 
June } z = . 
Index numbers of money wages (Base ; 1937= 100) 
1937 “ . 100 ‘ ‘ e 
1938 ‘ P 105 ° P ° 
1939 100 * 100 § 107 100 100 100 
1940 106 103 111 103 106 105 
1941 109 105 112 117 115 106 
1942 109 106 116 121 123 126 
1943 117 117 126 126 129 133 
1944 123 126 136 . p . 
1945 125 131 139 147 158 167 
1946 131 139 148 , 167 181 193 
1947 150 160 175 100 176 194 202 
1948 165 182 iid 133 188 206 216 
1949 171 191 om 138 ae ata naa 
1949+ June ; , 138 
Sept. 171 194 138 
Dec. ‘ ‘ 141 
1950: Mar. 141 ‘ 
June | . a » 
Index numbers of real wages (Base ; 1937 = 100) 
1937 ‘ . 100 ° ‘ 
1938 P ‘ 105 . P . 
1939 100 100 * 99 100 100 100 
1940 91 89 92 90 92 91 
1941 84 82 84 89 87 88 
1942 78 | 75 75 86 87 89 
1943 73 72 76 86 88 90 
1944 72 74 81 ° Z 
1945 74 77 83 85 92 97 
1946 78 83 89 . 89 96 103 
1947 85 90 100 100 90 99 104 
1948 90 100 ee 126 93 102 107 
1949 93 104 128 one oe ae 
1949: June ‘ i 126 
Sept. 93 105 130 
Dec. . . 135 
1950: Mar. 129 . 
June jis ase om = ane : 
Persons cov. 77 97 1712 254 
(thousands) (1949) (Oct. 1946) | (Sept. 1949) (1948) 
2 Rates. * Annual figures : averages of Mar. and Sept. * Including mining. One week in Oct. of each yea 


* One week in Sept., Oct. or Nov. of each year. 





Sept. 























h year: 


TABLE I. 





STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 








Europe (cont.) 





















































Netherlands (concl.) Norway * Sweden ! 
Date 
Week * Day * Hour ¢ Hour 
M. semi- M. " - 
M. skil. a | ee | we M. w. M. w. M. W. 
Money wages 
FL FL FL FL Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1937 a . d 3.21 : ‘ ; . 
1938 : . : 3.25 1.63 | 0.97°* sr ; 
1939 27.69 23.33 20.67 3.27 1.66 * 0.97 * ‘ ; 
1940 26.13 22.46 20.03 3.40 1.72 1.04 
1941 28.97 25. 23.73 3.65 1.76 1.05 ; j 
1942 32.73 28.56 26.44 3.96 1.83 1.06 : ; r 
1943 35.82 30.99 28.55 4.28 1.88 1.09 ; ; 
1944 4 F ’ 3 1.92 1.14 ; y 
1945 38.61 35.02 33.30 ¥ 2.17 1.32 1.90 1.26 1.73 
1946 46.65 42.44 40.36 5.68 2.52 1.53 2.04 1.37 1.87 
1947 49.80 45.14 42.70 6.38 2.78 1.76 2.33 1.61 2.15 
1948 52.73 47.85 45.58 6.64 2.94 1.89 2.53 1.79 2.34 
1949 eid “a ne ee 3.09 1.98 2.50 1.78 2.32 
| 
| 1949: June 3.11 1.98 2.50 | 1.78 2.32 
Sept. 3.10 1.99 2.51 1.78 2.32 
Dee. 3.15 2.03 2.52 1.79 2.33 
| 1950: Mar. 3.10 2.02 2.53 * 1.80 2.34 * 
June , . ‘ wee a 2.59 * 1.82 * 2.40 * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937= 100) 
| | 
| 1987 : : 100 : yj ; 
| 1938 ? 5 ? 101 100 * 100 * ; 
| 1939 100 100 100 102 102° 100 * 
| 1940 94 96 97 106 106 107 
1941 105 108 1165 114 108 108 ; 
| 1942 118 122 128 123 112 109 ; 
| 1943 129 133 138 133 115 112 é 
| = 1944 ‘ j 4 : 118 118 . . 
| 1945 139 150 161 ‘ 133 136 100 100 100 
| 1946 168 182 195 177 155 158 107 109 108 
| 1947 180 193 207 199 171 181 123 128 124 
| 1948 190 205 221 207 180 195 133 142 1365 
| 1949 ra a nt ie 190 204 132 141 134 
| 1949: June 191 204 132 141 134 
Sept. 190 205 132 141 134 
| Dec. 193 209 133 142 135 
| 1950: Mar. 190 208 133 143 | «#4136 
June dud iM 136 144 139 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937= 100) 
1937 : ‘ 100 : : 
1938 : ‘ ; 100 100 * 100 ¢ 
1939 100 100 100 100 100* 99 
1940 82 84 84 91 89 91 
1941 79 82 87 85 78 78 
1942 84 87 91 86 76 74 
1943 88 90 94 89 77 75 
1944 F ‘ : ; 77 77 3 ; . 
1945 81 87 94 86 88 100 100 100 
1946 90 97 103 92 97 99 106 107 106 
| 1947 92 99 106 100 107 114 119 124 121 
| 1948 94 94 109 100 114 123 122 130 124 
| 1949 me - es me em al 118 127 120 
| 
| 1949: June 120 129 118 127 120 
Sept. 119 128 118 126 120 
Dec. 122 132 118 127 120 
| 1950: Mar. 119 130 119 128 121 
| June nee Le 122 129 124 
| Persons cov. 254 938 so. (| 23 
| (thousands) (1948) (1948) (Oct.-Dec. 1948) 
* Including mining. * One week in Sept., Oct. or Nov. * Insurance statistics (accidents). ‘* Monthly 


Est 









































ires : averages for quarter ending in mon 
imate, 


indicated. 


* Including foremen and juveniles. 


* Third quarter. 











Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 




















































































































Europe (cont.) 
Switzerland United Kingdom * 
Date 
Hour * Hour * Hour ¢ 
M. skil., M. M. M. semi- 
semi-skil.| unskil. | W. | M. W. skil. —_|skil., unsk. Ww. M. | Ww. | M. Ww. 
Money wages 
Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. .e Baia 4s & 
1937 1.32 1.07 0.70 ‘ . 
1938 1.37 1.09 0.73 ° ‘ e 1 5.8 | 0 9.0/1 1.0 
1939 1.37 1.08 0.73 1.54 1.17 0.74 : . ° 
1940 1.42 1.12 0.75 ° ° ‘ . ‘ 
1941 1.52 1.22 0.81 ° " P ‘ ‘ ° 
1942 1.67 1.37 0.91 1.91 1.50 0.97 ° ° ° 
1943 1.80 1.50 1.00 2.03 1.62 1.05 2 5.0/1 4.1 | 110.6 
1944 1.90 1.60 1.08 2.14 1.73 1.15 2 6.7/)1 51/)2 O14 
1945 2.01 1.70 1.16 2.26 1.85 1.29 2 6.7/)1 53|2 04 
1946 2.21 1.87 1.34 2.47 2.04 1.45 278/)1 65]2 23 
1947 2.40 2.04 1.49 2.66 2.19 1.57 210.9} 1 82/2 5.1 
1948 2.55 2.16 1.58 2.80 2.31 1.65 3 1.0* 9.6*| 2 7.2¢ 
1949: June 2.59 2.20 1.62 
Sept. : P ° 
Dec. 
1950: Mar. 
June ah eo ‘ ‘ . 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 i 5 . 
1938 104 102 104 104 . ‘ . 100 100 100 
1939 104 101 104 103 100 100 100 ‘ n a 
1940 108 105 107 107 ‘ ‘ 5 
1941 115 114 116 115 . 5 P 
1942 127 128 130 128 124 128 131 3 . 
1943 136 140 143 138 132 138 142 163 179 174 
1944 144 150 154 147 139 148 155 172 190 185 
1945 152 159 166 156 147 158 174 172 192 188 
1946 167 175 191 174 160 174 196 179 206 202 
1947 182 191 213 190 173 187 212 196 224 224 
1948 193 202 226 201 182 194 223 208 240 240 
1949: June 196 206 231 205 
Sept. ‘ ‘ . é 
Dec. ° 
1950: Mar. 
June _ one one ‘ ‘ P 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1937= 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 . ° ‘ . . 
1938 104 102 104 103 3 , e 100 100 100 
1939 103 100 103 102 100 100 100 “ a" : 
1940 97 95 97 97 ‘ ‘ ‘ a _ 
1941 90 89 91 90 . ° 
1942 89 90 92 90 89 92 94 - a ‘ 
1943 92 94 96 93 90 94 97 127 140 136 
1944 95 99 102 97 93 99 104 133 147 143 
1945 100 104 109 102 97 105 115 132 148 145 
1946 110 115 126 114 107 116 131 138 158 156 
1947 115 120 134 120 110 119 135 1007 1007 
1948 118 123 138 123 112 122 138 99 * 100 * | 100* 
1949: June 121 127 142 126 
Sept. » > . P } 
Dec. 
1950: Mar. wa | 
June ied 
Persons cov. 31 22 13 66 129 149 124 a | 
(Gensende) (1948) (Oct. 1948) 








2 Manual workers. 


for half-year ending in month indicated. 


each year, except 1943 to 1945 (July). 
Oct. 1948 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 


* Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. 
* Oct. of each year, except 1939 (June). 
5 Including juveniles. 


utilising new cost-of-living index (30 June 1947=100) converted to Oct. 1947 base. 


Monthly figures : averages 
* Annual figures : Oct. of 


* Owing to changes in industrial classification, 
7 Oct. 1947=100. Revised seres 


Ges we Oe Oe oe Oe oe oe os ne ce 





1950: 


| Persons 
(thousa 


?Manu 
averages fi 
ceding pag 
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"tad 
. 
| e 


*| 


od od og 
= OP mS 


* = 
bo 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (conel.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 
Europe (concl.) OcEANIA 
Date United Kingdom? (concel.) Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Week * Week * Week * Week ¢ 
mM =6«| OW. | Awe M. M. W. = aac 
Money wages 
s. d. s. d. s. d. $ as 4 Ss Ge es ¢& 
1937 ° ° : 6 88 9 37 6 75 #7 
1938 70 11 32 10 50 4 . ‘ 94 6 38 4 80 8 
1939 F ° ° 2 13.91 98 5 A 84 4 
1940 92 11 39 3 67 0O é 21.12 101 9 44 10 86 10 
1941 103 11 43 7 73 7 ‘ 21.23 109 10 49 1 92 10 
1942 118 4 53 9 84 9 » 27.96 121 8 53 2 101 0O 
1943 128 6 61 9 94 0 - 33.86 132 9 59 5 110 5 
1944 130 7 63 8 96 10 36.90 130 3 62 0 109 11 
1945 126 7 62 8 95 7 41.43 134 10 63 9 114 5 
1946 126 7 65 10 100 10 42.25 143 8 69 0 125 5 
1947 134 5 70 2 108 4 49.51 149 5 74 0 131 9 
1948 143 4*| 74 1*| 116 10° 51.42 165 2 83 6 146 5 
1949 oa oa ane oan — ome eee 
1949: June 50.76 
Sept. eee 
Dec. 
1950: Mar. 
June . x . ese ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1937 = 100) 
1937 4 4 . . 100 100 100 
1938 100 100 100 . 106 102 107 
1939 e P . 41 111i 111 112 
1940 131 120 133 P 62 115 120 115 
1941 147 133 146 _ 63 124 131 123 
} 1942 167 164 168 100 83 137 142 134 
1943 181 188 187 107 100 150 158 146 
1944 184 194 192 107 109 147 165 145 
1945 178 191 190 107 122 152 170 151 
1946 178 201 200 109 125 162 184 166 
1947 190 214 2165 121 146 168 197 174 
| 1948 202 228* 232 ¢ 138 152 186 223 194 
1949 = os ous 152 —_ eee oes bbe 
| 1949: June ‘ 151 150 
Sept. ee 149 ose . 
Dec. ° 160 ° 
| 1950: Mar. 164 > 
June ‘ i 169 ide . s * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937= 100) 
| 1937 J F : E 100 100 100 
1938 100 100 100 P 103 99 104 
| 1939 : : ; : : 103 103 104 
| 1940 111 102 113 » ° 102 107 102 
} 1941 115 104 114 P e 106 113 106 
| 1942 130 128 131 100 ‘ 114 118 111 
1943 141 147 146 103 100 122 129 119 
1944 143 150 149 103 107 117 132 116 
} 1945 137 147 146 103 118 120 134 119 
| 1946 137 155 154 104 111 127 144 130 
| 1947 1007 100” 1007 111 116 128 150 132 
1948 99° 100 * 101° 117 113 131 156 136 
1949 —_ ne — 117 doe eee ove a 
| 1949: June . 117 115 
Sept. . 114 a 
| Dec. é 119 
1950: Mar. 120 
| June 120 
Persons cov. 94 28 122 
(thousands) ‘ _— — tie 
(1948) 
































* Manual workers. 


averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 


ceding page, footnote 6. 





* Annual figures: Oct. of each year, except 1940 to 1945 (July). 
* Week nearest 31 Mar. 
7 See preceding page, footnote 7. 


* Monthly figures : 
5 Including juveniles. 


* See pre- 
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After emphasising the reservations to which their conclusions are subject, the 
authors estimate that the cost of distribution of all finished consumer goods in 
the United Kingdom in 1938 was 38 per cent. of the retail value of the goods sold. 
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of view of the impact of the resulting changes on the political and social lives of 
the people. 
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discuss the economic influence of the refugees on Western Germany, as well as 
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London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 232 pp. 5s. 


This report contains the results of an enquiry “ into the operation of the Catering 
Wages Act in the hotel industry in relation to the means for meeting the require- 
ments of the public, including in particular the requirements of visitors from 
overseas”. Recommendations are made concerning the organisation of the official 
bodies regulating the industry and the appointment of a joint national committee 
to examine the whole problem of tipping, and it is pointed out that “‘ a completely 
satisfactory structure of wages and conditions can best be built up gradually on 
the basis of voluntary collective agreements”. The complete texts of the orders 
which have been made by the various wages boards for the industry and of a 
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Wiley and Sons, Inc. ; London, Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1950. ix+406 pp. 
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In this book industrial poisons are treated primarily from the point of view of 
the chemist, engineer and industrialist rather than the doctor, that is to say, the 
emphasis is on the harmful substances themselves and the industrial processes in 
which they are used. Over 200 poisons are studied in detail: their physical pro- 
perties, harmful effects, maximum allowable concentrations and best methods 
of determining the existence of a risk. A list of recommended maximum allowable 
concentrations is given, together with criteria for appraisal of these values and a 
discussion of controversial values. The last two chapters, on air sampling devices 
and analytical methods and procedures, describe the equipment and procedures 
for testing for toxic substances. The book includes a valuable bibliography. 
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The committee was appointed on 28 May 1948 “to consider under what safe- 
guards as to health, welfare and education the employment of children as film 
actors could properly be allowed, and to review the existing provisions for the 
employment of children in theatrical work and in ballet”. After surveying the 
present regulation of the employment of children generally in relation to school 
attendance, the report reviews the position of children appearing for payment 
in the theatre, in charitable performances and in performances in clubs, and makes 
recommendations on these matters. It also deals with the regulations which should 
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This book is concerned with the controversy which arose in the United States 
during the second world war over the trade unions’ insistence that a worker's 
promotion within a wage-rate range should be automatic according to length of 
service and not granted by management as a reward for merit, the determination 
of merit being regarded as a function of management. It describes the issues of 
the controversy, the influence it had on the wage stabilisation policy of the National 
War Labor Board, the policies adopted by the Board regarding the controversy 
and their application to various situations and marginal cases. Finally, the effects 
of the Board’s activities on post-war developments regarding in-grade progression 
are assessed and trade union attitudes towards the problem are examined. 
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DomINIon BurEAv oF Statistics, Canada. Health and Welfare Division, Public 
Health Section. Survey of Pension and Welfare Plans in Industry 1947. D.B.S. 
Reference Papers, 1950, No. 4. Ottawa, 1950. 101 pp. 


This report covers retirement pension and annuity schemes, group life insurance 
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medical examinations, plant medical services and sick leave provisions, for industrial 
employees in Canada. Information as to coverage by the different schemes was 
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A discussion of the problem of “ the efficiency of social work”, which so far 
has hardly been touched in Netherlands literature. The author argues that, up 
to a certain point, this efficiency can be expressed in terms of actual and imputed 
monetary gains and losses, as for instance in Robert Dugdale’s computations 
concerning the “social cost” of the Jukes family. But even if such calculations 
are not possible, social work should, in any case, aim at obtaining maximum results 
for its efforts. A primary condition is that the social needs of a man should be 
assessed from his nearby surroundings and in the “ language ” of his own conception 
of life. This means, for instance, that social work in the sense of this context should 
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apparently designed to remedy, since by limiting the scope for the vocational 
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